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Flashes From 
The Front 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 


SOME ARABS WERE CAUSING 
a lot of trouble for us on one of 
those ‘hills up at the front lines. 
Pfc, Mose Kahi, who speaks Ara- 
bic, was sent up there with a peep 


and @ radio and told to round, 





Where Do We Go From Here, Pal? 


—————— 
—_—_F 








them up. He was given a haif = 


hour for the job. Finally, two hours 
later, Pfc. Kahl came through on 
the .'» » "Where in the hell 
have been?” the captain asked 
... "Liéan't find any Arabs” said 
Kahl, and then proceeded to de- 


scribe his ‘location. Almost imme- = 


diately Kahl heard ‘his captain 
yell, "Get the hell off that hill, 
Jerry still owns it.” And. that’s 


how Pfc..Kahl was the first Yank 


on the now-famous Hill ’.609, 


GENERALS CALL HIM ”"BULL” 
but' to his’men he’s Lt, Col. Al- 
bert O. ‘Sloboda, of Jackson, Minn. 
"Bull” is: a sound sleeper, a very 
sound sieeper. He was grabbing 
some shut-eye one night and our 
big guns. opened up with a ter- 
rific artillery barrage. A runner 
with @ message from headquarters 
arrived and tried to wake him and 
couldn’t, Meanwhile the barrage 
was getting louder and louder. Fi- 
nally the runner. eame back to 
headquarters. "Col. Sloboda is 
dead,” he said, "He wasn’t wound- 
ed, I guess it Was. concussion or 
something.” .-Everybody got. very 
sad v quickly and stayed that 
way until the colonel. walked in a 
few hours..later, still sleepy. 


SOMETHING FOR RIPLEY is 
the story, of two soldiers who 
pitched -their pup tent in a little 
wadi behind Hill 490. Just as they 
were getting ready to call it a day, 
Jerry artillery opened up, aiming 
at a road just behind them, Sud- 
denly one armor-piercing shell 
dropped into the wadi, caromed off 
the stone walls like a billiard ball, 
finally tore through*the puptent, 
landing between the arm and 
chest of one of the soldiers: The 
very lucky, very amazed: soldier 
was only slightly. burned. 


RIDING AROUND IN A RECON 
car less than a mile from the 
Jerry lines was too tame for Sgt. 
Grady Holloway, Newman, Ga., 
and Pvt, Aubrey King, Manchester, 
Ala, So, ,when they should have 
been sleeping, they went out on 
night raids’ with these small bands 
of Fretich Commandos. The French 
boys are specialists with the knife, 
especially one officer the boys call 
Sarge,” who’s becn.in the army 
14 years; and was wounded 11 
times. "We had a lotta fun,” said 
Holloway, 


A CURRENT YARN among 
troop-carrier pilots concerns the 
commander of a British native 
company ‘who asked for volunteers. 
All those who wish to jump from 
500 feet report at headquarters in 
one hour,” he ‘said. The entire 
company: reported, but the spokes- 
man made-a unique request. "We 
Will all. be.glad to»jump, ‘sir, if 
you make.:it 300 feet.” The as- 
tounded .eommander- looked at 
them incredulously and replied, 
But good lord man, dont you 
know a parachute jump from 
300 feet might mean _ suicide?” 
This time the spokesman looked 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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African Victory 
‘Lifts Allied Spirit 





While the Axis burrowed des- 
perateiy for a dozen different ways 
to minimize their rout from Africa 
last week, Allied reaction, follow- 
ing the first, quick demonstration 
of emotional lift and upsurge, 
turned to the future. 

Pravda, Moscow’s > official news 
organ, assessed the gains as three- 
fold: protection, exposure of south- 
ern Europe, and the saving of 
shipping tonnage by re-opening of 
the central Mediterranean. The 
New York Times declared the Al- 
lied success in North Africa di 
more than anything else to im- 
press upon Russia the “interlock- 
ing” nature of the various. cam- 
paigns against Germany. London 
foresaw future yictories from the 
“welding” American and British 
troops in“the campaign. 

In sharp contrast to the ex- 
pressed thought in most tributes 
to the victory was the Axis at- 
tempt to write off the campaign 
as a ’time-saver.” 

” Axis -troops*fought this delaying 
action, not only to ‘hold’ back an 
attempted offensive against the 
European fortress, but to prevent 
it,” declared Radio Berlin, empha- 
sizing the "precious time” gained 


by the six months defense of Tu- 


nisia. 7 

Later in the week, the Axis ra- 
dio stations included Japan as one 
of the beneficiaries in the "delay- 
ing action,” 

"The Tunisian campaign per- 





. Not only is there no such 
lady” as "Dirty Gertie from 
Bizertie,’” but there isn’t ang 
Such song either. At least 
that’s the story we got from 
The Stars.and Stripes’ long 
string of special spies who 
have been making a thorough 
investigation of the situation 
both in the front and rear 
areas, 

All we know about "Gertie” 
is that Pyt. William Russell 
wrote the single-stanza epic 





There Ain't No Music. 
To Bizertie’s Gertie 





poem and we published it. But 
back in the States, correspond- 
ents and commentators are 
plastering the news all over 
the nation that "Dirty Gertie,” 
well-known "Miss Latrine of 
1930,” is not only a poem se 
the unofficial World War 
song as well. It just isn’t. so, 
and we chajlenge anyone to 
produce the music. 

If anybody should hear any- 
body singing such a song, 





please let us know. 





mitted Japan to consolidate her 
conquests and to prepare for the 
decisive struggle,” broadcast Radio 
Rome, while from Berlin came, as 
an afterthought summing up the 
whole business: "One must not 
forget that we also have our Ja- 
panese allies.” 

A late dispatch from Stockholm 
which should be taken with a 
grain of salt, reported rioting in 
Berlin as thousands of next of kin 
assembled before the Wehrmacht’s 
Office of Information for news of 
scns and relatives in the Afrika 
Korps. Storm troopers were said 
to have been called when the 
crowds began rioting after being 
informed no news would be given 
out until a more “opportune”. mo- 
ment. Earlier, the German. radio 
had warned’ the people that none 
cf the men in Tunisia could be ex- 
pected back, 

But while the Axis insisted the 
loss of Africa held no significance, 


(Continued on Page 8) 





{Package Ruling 


Modified Again 


Beginning May 20, American 
soldiers in this theater no longer 
will be required to obtain the ap- 
proval of their commanding of- 
ficer in order to receive a. package 


from home. 

Army postal authorities at AF- 
HQ announced also these’ further 
modifications of the package rul- 


ing 
1. Pac! will be accepted pes 
mailing to” soldiers outside 


continental United States. provid< 
ed the uest received from 
ge pear Ph ara ai, pax 
e cancellation m re 
presented at the time of mailing 
2. Packages’ must not 














‘| vision; Maj." Gen. Leibenstein, 
commander of the 64th, Light Di- 
vision; Maj. Gen. Sc enberger, 


;| vision; Field Marshal Messe, com- 


In Whirlwind 
As War For 


Italy, Japan and Germany. 


said that the African forces 
tion” 


Campaign Now 


Becomes History 
1150,000 Axis 





Troops Taken 
Allied Attack 
Africa Ends 





By T-Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 

ALLIED FORCE HEADQUARTERS, May 14—iIt 
was no longer news, it was history. The African cam- 
paign was over and the great Allied Force, which came 
from Egypt in a battle march of more than 1,500 niles 
and from England and America over 3,000 miles of 
water to the ports of Casablanca, Oran and Algiers, 
had completed its mission. The job was done and the 
story of it was. told this week throughout the Allied 
world, told in the cellars of. occupied Europe, told in 


Over Berlin Radio early this week, announcers be- 
gan to toll off the list of divisions, naming the towns in 
Germany from which its men came. And in Germany’s 
newspapers, the stunned agents of Dr. Joseph Goebbels 


had "performed their func- 





more to say, they reported the 
the brief message from Col. Gen. 
Jurgin von Arnim, Commander-in- 
Chief of Axis forces in Tunisia, to 
his Fuehrer: "I report that the 
order to defend Tunisia to the 
last cartridge was carried out.” . 

Perhaps that message was meant 
for the propaganda machine back 
home in Germany, for it made 
small sense to the trapped Axis 
forces who surrendered in com- 
panies, battalions and _ divisions. 
Altogether there were more than 
150,000 prisoners taken since May 
7. If there were orders to make a 
last stand,” they were never car- 
ried out. The American “1 Corps, 
in the pocket of resistance formed 
between Bizerta and Tunis, took 
not only 37,988 prisoners, with over’ 
33,000 of them German, but also 
captured vast stores of equipment, 
arms and cartridges. 

Along with the men came their 
German officers. On the night of 
May 10, the Barenthin Regiment, 
which had fought in the Mateur 
area during the entire campaign 
in the north, lost 25 of its tanks, 
tried to escape from Porto Farina 
to the sea and saw the watchdogs 
of the Allied navy waiting for 
them. Maj. Baier, the regimental 
commander, Surrendered, and so 
did everybody up and down the 
line before the week was over, 

The next morning three staff of- 
ficers of Maj. Gen. Fritz Krause, 
former artillery commander of the 
Afrika Korps, came through’ the 
Allied lines with the white flag 
cf truce, They received terms 
promptly from Maj. Gen. Omar 
Nelson Bradley, commander of the 
and eae ee surrender 

acceptance.” It was 
also added that all further des- 
truction of equipment would cease 
immediately, This too, was done. 

There were five generals in that 
pocket with Maj. Gen, . Krause: 
Maj. Gen. yon Estart,;, commander 
of the 5th Panzer Army;- Maj. 
Gen. Boroweitz, commander of the 
15th Panzer | Division; Maj. Gen. 
Neuffer,' Luftwaffe general and 
commander of a flak division; Lt. 
Gen. Buelowius, commander of 
the Mannteuffel Division, and Maj. 
Gen, Baumserge, commander of 
the. Luftwaffe at Bizerta. 

The list of captured general of- 
ficers continued to mount during 
the week. A still incomplete list 
includes 14 German and three Ital- 
ian generals. Among them are Maj. 
Gen, Sponeck, commander of the 
90th Light Division; Maj. Gen 
Eder, commander of the 334th Di- 


commander of lines of fomm 
cation; Maj. Gen, ‘Franz, comman- 
der of the Hermann Goering Di- 


mander of the ist Italian Army; 
Gen. Da Costa, second-in-command 
ot the Centauro Division, and Gen. 
Appontt president of the Military 


When ‘the. -Bizerta pocket 
remained of the 





and, with nothing much? 


German forces able to stage any 
resistance was located south of 
Cape Bon peninsula and in the 
Cape itself. With the American II 
Corps mission completed, the Bri- 
tish lst Army troops around Bi- 
gerta, reinforced by three divisions 
ot the 8th Army from the south, 
raced down to the Gulf of Tunis 
and headed for Hammam Lif. 
From that town, they swung 
northwest to Soliman, a key cross- 
road town on the peninusla, and 
then cut the last German pocket 
in two with a lightning drive to 
Hammamet. 

From Hammamet and from So- 
liman, armored units blazed their 
way up both rims of the peninsula. 
Inside the noose they formed, they 
discovered small resistance, which 
was chiefly handled by the tanks, 
and vast numbers of rman ser- 
vice troops, who now had nobody 
to serve. 

With the peninsula resistance 
over, only a small pocket south of 
Cape Bon, a pocket 18 miles wide 
by 15 miles long, remained to the 
Germans. At that point, the plan 
of the Allied attack became ap- 
parent. The Sth Army, with its 
reputation as an unbeatable force, 
had not been called in to deliver 
the knockout blow, which the Ger- 
mans, massing their strongest force 
against the 8th, had been expect- 
ing. Instead, the 8th Army troops 
above Enfidaville had been put 
there by Gen. Sir Harold Alexan- 
der, an anvil to the Ist Army’s 
hammer. When the hammer blow 
fell from the north, nothing could 
save the Axis. 

The last pocket was ripped apart 
on May . The communique 
stated that 150,000 prisoners had 
been taken and vast quantities of 

(Continued from Page 1) 


Late Bulletin 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS May 14—The African cam- 
paign was officially closed today 
with. the announcement that no 
Axis forces remain in North Af- 
rica who have not been taken 
prisoner, the last remaining ele- 
ments surrendering at 1145 hours 
on May 13. 

In air and naval action yester- 
day, strong forces of heavy and 
medium bombers, with fighter es- 
cort, raided the harbor, and in- 
custrial area of Cagliari, Sicily, 
while a naval force successfully 
‘bombarded the Italian island of 
Pantellaria, pouring 20 broadsides 
into the harbor. 

At Cagliari, nine enemy aircraft 








| werq destroyed and direct hits 


were Scored on several ships which 
were left burning and one vessel 
was seen to explode, Fires were 
started in railroad yards and in 
the industrial area. 

Wellington bombers also attacked 
the railroad yards and docks at 
Naples in a night raid, starting 
several fires. 

One of our aircraft is missing 
from the two air actions 
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Saturday, May 15, 1943 








Khaki Kapers... 

William Langer, senator frem North Dakota, 
creasing the army base pay from 50 dollars to 100 dollars a monih. 
First graders would receive 188 dollars. But there were no backers . 
There are more than 450,000 Negroes in the army now, incheding 


a bill in- 


€6,000 serving overseas. More than 2,000 Negroes are officers and many 
more are now attending officers’ candidate schools . . . When Lt. 
Bailey Barrett, USSAF, married Lois Moore in Freeport, L. L, the 
"best man” was Lt. Shirley Berton—a WAAC . PX's in the states 
have given up their h prierity ratings on luxury” items such as 
wrist watches, flashlights, batteries and accessories. 
: "If you want to buy a watch, go to Nerth Africa.” 


From The East... 

Delmar, Del. received its first new chief executive in M years 
when Mayor Culver Roy Lockerman, who did not seck re- 
election ... At Miami Beach, Fla., Murray Goldberg was charged with 
the theft of 3,000 dollars worth of liquer from the Whitman Hotel, 
now leased by the army ... Wreckers have nearly completed their 
task of tearing down the old post office at 4th and Chestnut Bts., 
Louisville, Ky. . The day after she announced her e ttoa 
soldier, Dorothy * Soloner, of Philadelphia, was burned oath with 
her parents and aw & .. Atlantic City, N. J., is threatened with a 
life-guard shortage this summer . A general alarm fire destroyed 
the Woolworth building in Newport, R. I. 


+s Fhe South « «« 

In Alabama, Brig. Gen. Ben M. Smith, Selective Service director, 
said war-plant strikers would be reclassified for the draft . After 
being found guilt a. quien wn his customers of 100,000 dollars. 
Philip J. Liuzza, a La., securities broker, received a scven- 


year prison pw Soo 


...And The West. 

At Golden, Cole., William Wymer, 16-year-old Denver boy, admitted 

shoving Donald J. Mattas, 8, and Milo Ftindt, 11, off a 175-foot eliif 
to thely deaths after charging them ten cents each to climb up . 
The lowlands were evacuated as the Iowa-Nebraska banks of ‘the 
Missouri River were threatened with their worst flood since 1881 . 
In Texas, a Dallas jury awarded Mrs. Nina Mullenix 800 doilars for 
damage to her hair from a 25-cent permanent wave . .. Los Angeles 
ap ae will get 139 of the 688 new fire engines assigned to California 
by OcD. 


Broadway To Hollywood .. . 

In a recent Carnegie Hall concert, the barrel-house blues were 
mixed with the classics as Hazel Scott played Shostakovitch and 
Teddy Wilson played "Body and Soul.” .. . Cole Porter’s smash tune, 
"You'd Be So Nice To Come Home To,” had been lying around in 
his old attic trunk ... At the termination of her contract with Eddie 
Canter, lovely Dinah Shore will have a show of her own ... Duke 
Ellington has penned a new song “No Smoking.” . . . The Broeklyi 
Dodgers will wear phony beards in the Ebbets Field sequences of Red 
Skelton’s new film, ’"Whistling in Brooklyn.” . Number one tune on 
the Hit Parade is “As Time Goes By.” followed by "I've Heard That 
Song Before” and "That Old Black Magic.” . While Bing Crosby 
takes a two-weeks’ spring vacation, his brother Bob and Fibber McGee 
and Molly will fill his spot... Three tep bands will give out with the 
jive in the new flicker "Hit Parade of 1943.” They are Freddy Martin, 
Count Basie and Ray McKinley and their orchestras. 


Tarnabout ... 

Tenants of a Tampa, Fila., apartment house have petitioned the 
OPA for the eviction of their landlord. He makes too much noise, 
they complain ... Aubrey Knowles, driving south in Montana, found 
a landslide blocking the way. On the other side of the slide, a 
north-bound motorist sat fuming. They swapped their cars and con- 
tinued on their ways. Several ‘days later t met again and re- 
swapped ... Paul Crowley was a bowl of hot soup in a Salt 
Lake City lunchroom when a bandit walked in waving a gun. Crowley 
didn’t believe the gun was loaded and said so. The bandit fired one 
bullet into the ceiling and was then permitted to proceed with his 
work without any further heckling .. . Alfred Lundgren, a Jersey City 
cop, was on his way home to his wife when he stopped in along the 
way to have a couple of drinks with his biende girl friend; Mrs. Elsie 
H. Farr. Mrs. Farr said the cop handed his gun to her and to/d her 
to shoot him. Althongh she says oe See ae wa See ane 
that the gum waen't leaded, she pulled th e trigger and killed him. 

—R. B. 


A PX notice tells | 


Dionne Quints 
Cut Red Tape 
To Launch Ships 


A GREAT LAKES PORT— 
Canada’s renowned Dionne quint- 
uplets scored five direct hits on 
five freighters at a launching 
here last week, but before they 
socked the ships down the ways, 
they learned what army channels 
are all about. 

The kids from Calendar, Ont. 
required the authorization of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, the 
State Department, the Canadian), 
Ministry of the Interior and spe- 
cial Canadian legislation before 
they could christen the freight- 

Ss 





Ail five shattered their bottles 
the prows of the Moses Gay, the 
Asa Eldridge, the Gurdon ates, 
the Bailey Foster and the Wat- 
son Ferris. 

Annette first mounted the 
christening platform and paid 
more attention to the ‘sledge- 
wielders hammering at the 
freighter’s supports than to the 
speeches. As the boat creaked 
and started to slide into the wa- 
ter, Lillian Barker, the Quint’s 
biegrapher, screamed “Hit it!” 
Annette swung and hit the 6,000 
ton ship which plunged into the 
water before she could say a 
ehristening speech. 

The remaining launchings were 
all as alike as the Quints them- 
selves. In French and _  Sngiish 
-they identified themselves over 


of planting Victory gardens. In 
English they sang "God Bless 
America” and "There'll Always 
be an Encland.” but were at their 
best singing "My Heart Is Cana- 
dian,” in French. 

After the launching ceremony 
before a crowd of 15.030, the 
Quints were whisked home in 
their private railroad car. 


Bourke-White’s Skirt 


NEW YORK—Margaret Bourke- 
White, photographer for Life Ma- 
gazine, returning from a recent 
trip to North Africa, described a 
terpedoing which left her without 
elothes except for jacket and 
slacks. Arriving in Algiers, she 
found that the slacks attracted 
more attention than veiled ladies 
to the U. S. Army. 

She told her plight to Maj. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, who managed 
to procure a yard of material for 
a skirt. It was, however, still a 
tough problem getting a tailor. A 
slim-hipped sergeant attached to 
the general’s staff requested to 
pinch-hit for a tailor. Miss White 
adds that the sergeant did such 
a good - that she’s still wearing 
the skirt. 


Cantor o Helve. Kids 
HOLLYWOOD—Actor, comedian, 
and philanthropist Eddie Can- 
tor agreed to. raise 500,000 dollars 
to take 500 undernourished chil- 
dren out of Eurepe and seni 
them to Palestine. He already 
has 100,000 dollars and plans to 
tour the Eastern seaboard to get 





the rest. 
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ike Bill 
Before Congress 








Income Tax Plans 
Debated In Senate 


WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
the Morgenthau set May 
15 as the 





time when a tax bill 
should be on the president’s desk 
but his wish was not gran 
This past week, the Senate started 
. full-dress debate over which one 

ywo proposais to adopt, the 
Hou “passed Forand bill or the 
Senate Finance Committee’s Carl- 
son bill. Both are modifications of 
sn pay-as-you-go taxation 
p. 





a worki-wide broadcast and told jtry 


Stormy Weather 
Threatens Vital 
War-Time Crop 


ee pee. eae Ee 
mited States this year was full 





of bad weather. While farmers 
prayaxnl for to crack the 
frozen earth so could plant 
an im war-time crop, re- 


ports of 
poured in from all over the coun- 


April breught snow in New Jer- 
sey, ice in the Great Lakes, and 
floods in Omaha. Besides all that, 
the Mississippi River overflowed 
iis banks again. Boston on April 
15 had the coldest April 15 in its 
history. 

In Ohio, plows had to clear deep 
drifts from roads where snow 
fences had been removed. Around 
Cleveland lay one foot of snow. 

In Nebraska, the Missouri River 
broke through a dike, flooded the 
municipal airport and stopped 
work at many of the city’s war 
piants. 

In Georgia, cdld and rain de- 
layed planting of most crops, rot- 
ted corn seed, damaged peach 
buds and killed tomatoes. 

Minnesota had two feet of flocd 
water. Farmers usually have 
spring wheat planted there by 
mid-April. One month before, ice 
had smothered winter wheat. 

In California and Piorida, farm- 
ers were more worried than even 
the Chamber of Commerce. Flori- 
da had a drought, while in Cali- 
fornia it rained so hard that pick- 
ers could not work and oranges 
rotted on the trees. The calendar 
said spring had come, but farm- 
ers and the entire nation were 
nevertheless still sweating out the 
weather. 


G-Men Trap Woman 


WASHINGTON—G-man J. Ed- 
gar Hoover tracked down the per- 
son who had written a series of 
threatening letters to Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, selective serv- 
ice head, and Secretary of War 
Henry Stimson. The writer turned 
out to be a woman—Mrs. Carl 


“|Horlacher of Nanticoke, Pa. 


FBI agents traced the letters 
from their postmarks. When 
handwriting experts presented her 











with the evidence, she confessed. 
Mrs. Horlacher is held for extor- 
tion “carrying a penalty of five 
years imprisonm nt or a 1,000 dol- 
lar fine or’ both. 


Radio Case Ended 


WASHINGTON — The Supreme 
Court unanimously ruled that the 
Federal Communications. Commis- 
sion had acted within its power 
in the NBC and CBS radio mono- 
poly cases. Two years ago, the gov- 
ernment accused these major sta- 
tions .of. controlling commercial 
contracts of small stations 
throughout the country. The FCC 
broke up the monopolistic prac- 
tices. The court’s ruling ended a 
bitter fight and strengthened the 


fpowers of the government com- 


mission. 
U. S. Hires Workers 


NEW YORK—Workers in 45 
shipyards in the WMC region di- 
rected by. Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg will in the future be hired 

the United States Em- 
ployment Service. This change, 
which is in line with current hold- 














\Congress Rushes Law 


To Meet Deadline 
On Coal Truce 


WASHINGTON—Racing against 
the May 19 coal truce deadline, 
acted this week on leg- 

islation designed te stalemate any 





ted.}further strikes or other such ac- 


tions tending to retard the war 
effort. 

At the same time, Solid Fuels 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
said there will be no coal strike 
when the United Mine Workers 
15-day truce expires Wednesday. 
Ickes said he had not conferred 


—_|With the UMW’s leader, John L. 


Lewis, who came here from New 
York on an undisclosed mission. 
The UMW coal workers struck 
when their demand for a two- 
dollar-a-day wage increase was 
refused. President Roosevelt or- 
dered Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes to take over the mines ‘in 
the bituminous fuel belt of ‘the 
eastern states and appealed to the 
workers to return to their 

The 15-day truce followed and the 
miners returned to work. 


OUTLAW STRIKES 


The situation brought prompt 
and severe action in Congress. 


duration of the war. 
military affairs committee 
the Connally plant seizure bill to 
the House with the request that 
it be enacted without delay. 

"Because of the May 19 dead- 
line,” the report read, “this = 
be speedily enacted into law 
lation is extremely urgent and the 
committee believes that it should 
cause of what is commonly known 
as a truce involving more than a 
haif-million workers in the coal 
mines of the country.” 

The House military affairs | - 
mittee, by unanimous vote, wrote 
into the Conally-Smith anti-strike 
bill provisions to end all threats 
of labor stoppages for the dura- 
ticn of the war. The bill decrees 
atso that a union must hold a 
secret ballot befere calling a 
strike, must give empioyers’ 30 
days notice. of an intended strike, 
and must withhold a walk-out for 
60 days after the Wage Labor 
Board takes jurisdiction. 

Rep. Landis, of Ind., drew up 
a bill requiring the unions to fur- 
nish the labor department with 

eriodical finencial statements. 

Landis’ said the bill would "get 
at those racketeerc who charge big 
initiation fees” on war construc- 
tion jobs, and then fire the 
workers. 

COST OF LIVING 

in une meantime, Senator Guf- 

‘ey asked the Senate for an. ex- 


; vension of his coal act, saying the 


measure had "stabilized industry 
and eliminated cut-throat compe- 
tition and other chaotic condi- 
tions that made the industry a 
veritable cancer on the economy 
of this country.” 

Lewis, in presenting the a | 
position, stated that living costs 
have increased more than 15 per 
cent, and that spiraling liying 
costs were not being met ; by 
higher wages. 

The Office of Price Administra- 
tion accused storekeepers in six 
states with charging exhorbitant 
prices for necessary housekeeping 
and food items, The agency re- 
ported 44 per cent of the stores 
in seme sections of the coal fields 
are violating price regulations.” 

Settlement of the wage dispute 
rests with the WLB 


Edison Raps Hague 

HACKENSACK, N. J.—Governor 
Charles Edison told the Democrat- 
ic voters in his state that he would 
fight to stay in office and that he 
had no intention to retire when 
his term expires. He said that even 
if his attempt to seek re-election 
was hampered, he was going to do 
cverything in his power to keep 
Frank Hague, Jersey City mayor, 
out of office. 


Follow The Leader 


NEW YORK—tThe Lincoln Tun- 
nel’s steady flow of tsaffic under 
the Hudson River was rudely dis- 
rupted one day last week when'a 
175 pound sow took it upon itself 
to lead a procession of motor ve- 
hicles through the tunnel. 

Patrolman Charles Allen, who 
was conscientiously pacing his beat 
when he ran across that ‘dis- 
concerting spectacle, the 
New York exit where Patrolmen 
John Dingivan and Charles Schultz 


got lassos ready. When the live 
emerged, ivan let fly 
in his best manner, 


he got Schultz instead of the sow. 
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Jap Threat Gains 


In Orie 


By Cpl. JOHN WILLIG 
(Stars and Stripes Stajf Writer) 


Down in the Southwest Pacific 
and across to China and Burma, 
the new Japanese offensive gains 
momentum by the day. 
Wednesday, 


bald Wavell, commander-in-chief 
in India; Admiral Sir James Som- 
erville, commander of the Eastern 
Sir Richard Pierse, India’s 

air chief; Lt. Gen. Joseph Ww, 
Stilwell, commander of American 
Forces in China and Maj. Gen. 
Claire Chennault, famed "Flying 
”" ecommander of the 14th 
US. Army Air Force in China. 


Obviously enough, a recapitula- 
the Allied war of attrition 

fm the Pacific, a strategy by which 
the Allies hoped to wear the Japs 
down gradually until they could 
strike in an all-out offensive, was 
due. Going farther, some military 
suthorities believed the confer- 
ance would set-up plans for a 
in the old strategy, that 

~~ g the time had come when 
no longer could be t- 

ted. te to extend and strengthen its 
conquests and defenses. 


Whatever the conference would 
do, one fact was clear. It served 
focus attention on the entire 

fic question. 

Obligingly handed what might 
be called a rain-check by United 
Nations war planners, Japan had 
hot spent the intervening time as 
-. eevee’ spectator. There 

ests to draw tight, air 
felis ‘to id, planes to produce. 
ships to launch, troops to move 
and defense lines to consolidate. 


Japs Attack 

With the coming of spring, 
Japan let go. In a lightning stab 
Inte Central China’s lake country 
between Ichang and Yochow, 40,- 
000 Jap ¢ troops drove to Tungting 
Lake, tering can for one of 
China’s t too few fertile areas of 
rice production. There they blew 
up the dikes and flooded the flat- 
lands. Then, just as quickly, they 
withdrew, leaving behind the seeds 
of a new Chinese famine. 

In a double-thrust along the 
Taijiangshan mountains between 
the provinces of Shansi and Ho- 
nan to the north, the Japs en- 
gaged in one of the bloodiest bat- 
tles of their war with China, a 
battle still raging as the Japs pour 
more and more troops against the 
ill-equipped Chinese. 

In one week in April, Japanese 
planes, 100 strong, roared four 
separate times over the Solomons 
and New Guinea in attacks on 
Allied shipping. 

Last week, Allied Headquarters 
of Gen. Douglas. MacArthur an- 
nounced a “fierce” attack by Jap 
submarines had sunk five Allied 
ships off the east coast of Austra- 
lia, while from Chungking came 
news of a new invasion of the 
Tungting Lake arex, this time di- 
rected toward another Jap at- 
tempt to take Changsa. 


In the Philippines, where the | te 


Japs have replaced the sugar 
ting with cotton seed in an- 
er instance of their war plan- 
ning, Jap Premier Hediki Tojo 
told Filipinos at Manila og 
"the time has come for Japan to 
strike again.” 


More Men, Planes 


From Gen. MacArthur’s head- 
quarters long have come repeated 
and insistent pleas for more sup- 
plies, more men and more planes 
with which to b the ever- 
hardening Japanese ring in the 
Pacific, 


sickness and a tightening block- 
ade, came renewed pleas for Al- 

lied’ help; for food, for planes, for 

= and artillery, for transporta- 
on. 

Intensifying the plea for planes 
was the report of Gen. Sir om- 
as Blamey, Pallied land chief, that 
the Japs had concentrated 200,- 
000-men and a huge air armada 
Near Australia for an invasion. 
But Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox ipated the alarm by de- 
claring t such an invasion 
would demand ships in tremend- 
ous force, and there were no signs 
of such a fleet nearby. 


Then Lt. Gen. George C. Ken- 
ney, head of the po Air 
Force in the Pacific GHQ, toid 
Washington: 

m we shoot down a plane, 
the Jap replaces it in“a few days. 
ee + he shoots ao it one of ours, 


ola 
stat 


to one and that’s a heavy burden 
on _ the boys.” 
H. V. Evart, Australian Attorney 


nt, Pacific 








Lt. Gen. JOSEPH W. STILWELL 
Talking it over 





House to present figures. Mire 
than once during Sees. the Ja 
have attacked and 
Milne Bay in Settee of 100 
planes. The most Allied aircraft 
to raid the important Jap base 
of Rabaul had been 37. 

Gen. MacArthur himself told 
Washington: 

"If we lose the air, naval forces 
cannot save us ... The battle of 
the Pacific will be won or lost 
by the proper application of the 
ground-air forces.” 

To all this, Secretary of War 
\Henry L. Stimson replied with the 
remark that the —, Pacific 
Situation was certainly not be 
overlooked and that military stip- 
plies, with the emphasis on air- 
craft, would be dispatched to the 
— front in increasing num- 

rs. 


U. S. Occupies Islands 


Even the far-off Aleutians en- 
tered the picture. Some of the 
pressure brought against Wash- 
ington by a press and people 
alarmed at the Japs digging in on 
Kiska and Attu islands was eased 
with the Navy announcement ear- 
ly last week of American occupa- 
tion of Amchitka and Adak. The 
two islands are at the remote end 
of the Western Aleutians and the 
ccecupation of Amchitka in partic- 
ular brought American bombers 
within 12 minutes reach of Kis- 
ka, under almost continual bom- 
bardment in the past months. 


But the general opinion that the 
Japs intend to use their positions 
in the Aleutians for bombing 
Alaska and m d United 
States is pooh-poohed by most 
military experts. Rather the —_ 
want to prevent American bomb- 
ers from getting to Japan via the 
Aleutian route, they say. If, mere- 
ly by holding their Aleutian bases 
and spreading the idea that they 
might attack the American coast, 
as played up by recent Tokyo 
broadcasts, they can frighten 
America into keeping larg: plane 
ferces at home, so much the bet- 
r. 

Japan’s :ong-range planning for ; The 
their conquest of Asia calls for 
total war in China and Burma, 
.ot oniv in a military sense, but 
in a political and economic sense 
as well. Japanese propaganda cur- 
rently is —— the Chinese 
with promises reconstruction 
and trade and the giving up of 
extra-territorial gains should Chi- 
na capitulate. The Japs point out 
that for years China’s pleas to} 
the white men have gone ignored. 


China-Burma 


Tojo recently told Burma’s pup- 
pet Premier Ba Maw that Japan 
has now set up the new, indepen- 
dent “state” of Burma to play an 
important part in the Greater 
Asia. At the same time, Japanese 
troops were consolidating their po- 
sitions on the China-Burma bor- 
der, the flank most convenient 
for the Allies for re-entrance into 
Burma. 

Behind their whole 6,000-mile 
defensive line, the -Japs have 
been busy tightening weak spots 
from Rangoon to the Gilbert Is- 
lands and reinforcing them with 
thousands of troops. The capture 
of Port Moresby and Milne Bay 
in New Guinea would wipe out 
the one soft spot in their oceanic 
barrier from the Solomons to the 
Aleutians and the more points 
they can grab and hold, the hard- 
er it will be for the Allies to dis- 
lodge them. 

Undoubtedly the Washington 
conference will map out decisive 
action for the Pacific front and, 
.|from present events, that action 
will be tagged "For Prompt De- 
livery.” The time may be ap- 
proaching when the Allies will be 
able to wage offensive warfare on 


Soviets Launch 
Air Blitz Over 
Extended Front 


LONDON—Loosing an unprece- 
dented aerial attack against Ger- 
many all the way from Finland to 
the Black Sea, Russia last week 
concentrated on softening the Nazi 
defense positions, smashing com- 
munication centers and disrupting 
Supply lines along the entire So- 
viet front. 





vorossisk, German bastion 
the Black Sea, appeared stalied 
momentarily as the Germans 
tushed troops and plane reinforce- 
ments to hold their last important 


Reuters reported Soviet troops had 
infiltrated the principal German 
defense lines around the naval 


the Sea of Azov marshes and the 
mud plains of the Kuban bridge- 
head. 

Indications that the long-ex- 
pected German offensive on the 
Soviet front may be near was seen 
in the sharp and sudden upswing 
of ground activity on the sector 
between Leningrad and Smolensk. 
The Russians revealed recent Nazi 
attempts to move huge forces of 
tanks and men to this area and 
reported the Soviet Air Force has 
carried out unceasing raids over 
the sector to nip the budding Ger- 
man threat. 

Significant with the Russian dis- 
play of increasing air power was 
the announcement Mac Kenzie 
King, Canadian Pr Minister, 
that he would confer with Presi- 
Gent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill at Washington next 
week-on plans for apportioning 
more war supplies to the Soviet. 
At the same time, Maxim Litvin- 
off, Russian ambassador to Wash- 
ington, left for Moscow. Litvinoff's 
departure came almost a week af- 
ter that of Joseph E. Davies, for- 
mer U. S. ambassador to Moscow, 
who has gone to the Soviet on a 
special mission for the President. 


Wave Of Strikes, 
Sabotage Hits 
The Netherlands 


STOCKHOLM, May 13—While 
the free Dutch radio station here 
continues to bid Dutch ex-soldiers 
to defend themselves against ar- 
rest by Nazis, continued reports 
of waves of sabotage and. strikes 
throughout the little occupied 
country pour in here, 

Four more Dutchmen have been 
shot after having been sentenced 
to death by one of the summary 
jurisdiction courts set up by the 
Germans when they proclaimed 
martial law throughout Nether- 
lands. This raises to 43 the num- 
A of people shot since May 1. 
Regional Police President of 
Endhoven has warned people that 
the police have instructions to 
shoot at sight if they show them- 
selves in doorways or in front of 
open windows during curfew hours. 


The radio appeal to Dutch sol- 
diers followed a German order for 
400,000 of the former fighting men 
to register for reimprisonment af- 
ter the recent increase in sabotage. 

Meanwhile, it is learned here 
that 150 Frenchmen have been ar- 
rested at Vichy for plotting to 
overthrow Pierre Laval. Martial law 
has been proclaimed at Clement- 
Ferand after the assassina 
there of a German major. 


: 


base, while a Moscow communique |! 
Wednesday claimed break-throughs | ‘<4 
in the outer fortifications of No-|j 
vorossisk in hard fighting around | & 


Franco's Peace Plea 
Nixed By Hull, Eden 





base on the deep southern front. |e 





PRESIDENT EDUARD BENES 
Impressed Congress 


Benes Pledges 
Czech Revenge 
For Ruined City 


WASHINGTON — The capital 
had another distinguished visitor 
this week in Eduard Benes, Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovakian gov- 
ernment-in-exile. Met at Union 
Station by Cordell Hull, he was 
whisked to the White . House, 
where he was President Reose- 
velt’s overnight guest and sat in 
the place of honor at a White 
House banquet. 

Congress lost no time in invit- 
ing him to address the Senate and 
House in joint session and Dr. 
Benes, who speaks English with a 
heavy accent, lost no time in ac- 
cepting. He made a profound im- 
pression before America’s law 
makers. 

The Czech President said that 
nis conquered nation would never 
submit to the German foe because 
"an undying memory of the mar- 
tyred village of Lidice forbids us 
to ever relax in the world struggle 
against the powers of evil and 
darkness ” 

The village of Lidice, to which 
Benes referred, was completely 
wiped out by the avenging Ger- 
mans, all men being cold-blood- 
edly murdered, their women sent 
to labor camps and the children 
placed in orphanages. The build- 
ings were completely levelled and 
all public records of the town 
destroyed. At east one U. S. vil- 
lage has been renamed Lid'ce in 
memory of the Czech village. 

President Benes came here from 
London. to which he fled in 1938 
after the Munich Pact which 
broke his country’s independence. 
In reccenition of Czechoslovekia's 
martyrdom President Roosevelt 
raised our representation there 
from a legation to an embassv and 
appointed Anthony Drexel Biddle 
pe Ambassador instead of Minis- 

r. 





Coral Sea Victory 
WASHINGTON—The navy cele- 
brated the first anniversary of the 
American Coral Sea victory this 
week and some interesting facts 
were disclosed. 

It was the first battle in naval 
history that ships never saw 
one another but despite this, 14 
Japanese ships, including two 
warships, were sunk. The battle 
lasted ome whole week and the 
navy accounted for the Japanese 


tion | heavy cruiser a hans last days of 





the running fight. 





LONDON—Escort ships of the 
Royal Navy, in co-operation wilh 
air protection by the Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force, successfully de- 
fended a west-bound Atlantic 
convoy against attacks by power- 
ful U-boat forces lasting for 
eight days. 

In the last days of April, an 
Admiralty communique | said, &' 
pack of some eight U-boats con- 
centrated on this convoy.’A series 
of — were made, the ma- 


jority of ger Ne 
driven oy @ gale 
started to eon and dle tines 


further U-boat concentrations 
were made. 
It was estimated the escorts 








te |two continents at the same time. 








were in action against as many 





U-Boats Rammed After 
30 Attacks On Convoy 


as 25 U-boats. The enemy pressed 
home his assaults by day and by 
night in a series of some 30 at- 
tacks. The escorts, in weather 
too heavy for complete air cover, 
attacked the enemy with deter- 
mination and success. 


with charges. 

boat was sunk with depth charges 

by .the destroyer Vidette. Royal 

Canadian ane very gage 
submarine 


destroyed 
possibly Guatreped another, 








Spain's El Caudillo, Gen. Fran- 
Cisco Franco, has been making 
this past week a much-publicized 
teur of the Spanish provinces, the 
purpose of which appears to be 
half political and half military. 

Starting in at Seville, Franco 
from there proceeded to take in 
virtually every Andalusian city of 
any size, at all of which there 
were parades, patriotic demonstra- 
tions and many speeches. 

It was left for the small sea- 
shore city of Almeria, the same 
Almeria that was shelled by the 
Nazis in 1937 as a ruthless re- 
prisal for Loyalist attacks on 
German warships, to hear of all 
things, a Franco peace proposal. 

There the general appealed to 
the “common-sense” of the fight- 
ing nations to think of peace. 

"The war has reached a dead- 
lock,” Franco declared less than 
48 hours after the Axis defeat in 
Tunisia. "No nation has_ the 
strength to destroy its opponent 
and sooner or later, the date of 

ullibrium will arrive. Because 

this, we who are watching the 
conflict with serenity think © it is 
senseless to delay the peace.” 


Warns Army 

Then Franco offered the ser- 
vices of Spain as an intermedi- 
ary for. a negotiated peace be- 
tween the Allies and Germany, 
leaving Russia for annihilation by 
the Axis. 

It was the second time in less 
than a month that "peace feelers” 
have emanated from Spain. 
Once before Foreign Minister 
Count Jordana suggested that 
Spain act as a conciliator. 

The proposals brought a cold 
and instant reply from Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull in Wash- 
ingten and Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden in London. Corres- 

ents were reminded of the 
“uncenditional surrender” terms 
of the Casablanca conference and 
there were many intimations that 
the Franco offer was not without 
Axis origin. 

As before, the peace proposals 
were ignored by the Axis-con- 
trolled radio stations but consid- 
erable attention was paid to 
Franco’s anti-bolshevik speeches. 

Franco's pilgrimage took a new 
turn at Seville where he did some- 
thing special. He called together 
his military chiefs at the Alca- 
azar, the Moorish palace where 
used to live Spain's kings, and 
warned them "to perfect their 
organizations in order to meet any 
emergency Spain might face.” 





Panamas New 
Envoy In Capital 


WASHINGTON — Don Enrique 
Jininez, the new ambassador from 
the Republic of Panama to the 
United States, presented his cre- 
dentials to the President here 
Monday. In the presentation cer- 
emony, Jininez told the President: 

"It is my most sincere desire, 
and my government’s, that the 
cordial relations existing between 
the Republic of Panama and the 
United States continue in the 
principles common to our peoples: 
peace, justice, work and freedom.” 

The President's answer: "The 
steps which Panama has taken in 
collaboration with this government 
are tangible evidence of true and 
effective friendship, and I should 
like to restate the deep apprecia- 
tion of this government for the 
determination which the peovle 
and government of Panama have 
shown during the present inter- 
national crisis.” ' 


British Keep Eye 
On Martinique 


BARBADOS, May 12—A Bar- 
bados battalion of South Carib- 
bean forces sailed this 











by | French island of Martinique. 


The United States recently sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with 
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When Duty Called 


We’ve laid aside our peaceful tasks, 
We’ve packed our kits and gone to wor. 
We loved those things we left behind, 
Bat loved our country even more. 


And though we lie in some strange land, 

Forgotten perhaps, by all but God, 

We rest in peace because we know 
Transgressors’ heels shell never grind 

Our country’s flag into the dust. 








We know, because we made it so. 

The lad whose hands have milked the cow, 

Whose hands have guided straight the 
plow; 

He did not shirk his country’s call, 

But gladly gave his life, his all. 


We loved the murmur of the brook 

That flows between the mountain slopes; 
The volden moon that softly smiled 

As if he shared our secret hopes. 


We loved the whisper of the rain 
Uovon the roof tops overhead; 
The gleam of sun upon the snow. 


We sacrificed these things we loved 
To keep ovr flag forever free. 
We know, because we made it so. 


The lad whese hands made tools of steel, 
Whose hands have held the big truck’s 
wheel; 
He did not shirk his country’s call, 
Bat gladly gave his life, his all. 
—AN AMERICAN SERGEANT 
The above poem by an American sergeant 
was found in his personal effects and forwarded 
to The Stars and Stripes by his commanding of- 
ficer. A waist gunner with a Flying Fortress crew, 
the sergeant was killed April 17 while participat- 
ing in a bombing raid of the NAAF. 
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Of All Things 


On Getting The Good | 
News To The States 
By Personal Cable 





You'll be interested in the new 
Expeditionary Force Message Serv- 
ice for sending personal cables back 
to the family and friends in the 
States. The service was just started 
last weck and at the moment is 
restricted to ground forces in the 
combat zone, Air Corps personnel 
with a mission and Navy men 
aboard ships rigged for battle. 
Eventually, though, the service will 
be available to every member of the 
American forces. 


You won't be able to send just 
any message. Army postal service, 
which bosses the new set-up, has 
listed fixed texts on the back of 
the message form. What you have 
to say to the home folks’ must be 
contained in not more than three 
of those texts and will cost you 30 
francs, whether you're cabling New 
York or San Francisco. “ 

Personal cable service from the 
States to Africa hasn't been estab- 
lished as yet, but they’re workin 
on it. Just who will be permitte 
to send to whom hasn't been de- 
cided. It looks now as though cer- 
tain APO numbers will be given 
the go-ahead at first and the 
families of men with those APO 
addresses will be privileged to send 
cable messages to them, rationed 
of course. 

There's a sort of nostalgic qual- 
ity about the canned texts on the 
back ef the EFM blank, reminding 
you of those holiday, anniversary 
and travel telegrams you used to 
be able to send in the Siates for a 
quarter. The texts are numbered 
from one to 158, with skips. The 
skips are those messages on they 
identical British form: which the 
American army decided not to use 
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PUPTENT POETS 


iM 
INVOCATION But oe Yanks have just begun to 
. ge 


Blood red dawn, 

Herald of the battle day; 

Before your splendor sinks in 
flame 

A deeper red shall stain the 
ground. 

Battle flags, 

Streaming crimson in the sun; 

Those men who fall where courage 


counts 
Mark well—for glory shrouds them 

there. 
—Pvt. R. B. NEWCOMB 


ATEBRIN: AMEN 


I_ I should die before I wake, 
At least I won’t have pills to take; 
And after doses one to three 
The Lord can have the rest of me. 
—T-4 NAN RAE 


MY SEARCH 
I wandered through highways and 
byways, 
I wept where the waves kissed the 


sand; 

I hunted dim streets in strange 
cities, 

For the touch of a friendly hand. 

I. wandered through mountains 
and valleys, 

In search of a friend divine 

Who could ease the ache of a 
lonely heart 

And strengthen a soul like mine. 

Then I heard of the Lord Christ 
Jesus, 

And I prayed that my search 
might end; 

And the Almighty God was listen- 


ing, 
For, Jesvs is now my friend. 
—Pvt. GEORGE R. JONES 


HOMECOMING 
We'll becoming back to see you 
When the Fuehrer’s sun has set; 
The day he throws the towel in, 
Though he hasn’t thrown it yet. 
He don't know why he’s fighting 
And he certainly. is tough; 





As mean as they are rough. 
Hirohito thinks he has world 
Beneath the rising sun, 

But the cooking isn’t finished 
Until the cake is done. 

Benito’s trembling in his boots 
Because he's fighting Ike; 

And Tojo says "MacArthur is 

A man that me no like.” 

We've traveled far to every land, 
We're saiiing every sea; 

Old Glory waves most everywhere, 
— that suits you and me. 

e gripe and grouse and ble 
While we try to win this fight, 
And just as sure as Kingdom'Come 
We'll win it some fine night. 

So keep the candle burning as 

Your ration cards run out, 

And we'll come back and tell you 

What the war was all about. | 
—Maj. C. W. O'LEARY 


CHOOSING LEADERS 
Some folks admire Lincoln, 
And praise him to the skies; 
While other folks pick Washington 
For never telling lies. 
And some pick movie idols 
For their glamour and success; 
While others choose great. writers 
For the talents they possess. 
Some name great musicians 
For the music they create, 
And others turn to preachers 
For the comfort they relate. 
I, too, admire these people 
For the greatness they all had; 
But the man I love and follow rhost 
Is no one but my Dad. 

—Sgt. DONALD E. NIKSCH 


GERMAN RETREAT 


Great big hunks of territory, 
Mighty gobs of space; 

What are they but needless worry 
To a Master Race? 

On to victory and glory 

Nearer to our base! . 








—Pvt. LIONEL LIEBERMAN 








for military reasons. 

They’re divided into six head- 
ings — correspondence, greetings, , 
health, promotion, money, congrat- | 
ulations and miscellaneous. Most, 
of you will be using the first three | 
sections, In fact, there's only one | 
miscellaneous appropriate at the 
mon.ent, since two of them con- | 
cern Mother's and Father's Day 
and the other says something about 
"Hearing your voice over the wire- 
less gave me a wonderful thrill.” 
It would, too, if they ever got 
around to it. 

Incidentally, the army has smug- 
ly forestalied any of those "Your 
darling Jack” or "Your loving 
hubby” signatures by ruling that 
your last name must appear in the 
three words or initials allowed for 
the signature. 

For example, that letter from the 
girl friend who was supposed to 
wait and now tells you she’s marry- 
ing somebody else can be answered 
nicely via EFM by numbers 45, 116 
and 57. That would read: "Well, 
Congratulations, lasting happiness 
to you both. Many happy returns.” 

Messages of affection range all 
the way from the old-fashioned 
and simple "Love” to "Fofdest love 
and kisses.” Seems they could have | 
inserted at least one or two with a 
little more gumption and get-up. | 
Maybe something like "Angel pre- 
cious, oceans of hugs and kisses 
from Daddy.” Well, maybe. not. 

—J. M. w.! 








POST-WAR MARRIAGE 


Dear Editor: 

I am in love with an English 
girl from London. I want to marry 
her when I get back to the States. 
What I'd like to know is whether 
I can get her then and if she can 
become an American citizen. 

—Pvt. JOE NAPOLITAN 


It would first be necessary for 
you to apply through the State 
Department at Washington for 
papers permitting immediate en- 
try of the girl into the United 
States. Upon arrival, she can be- 
gin naturalization proceedings. 
farriage to an American does 
NOT automatically make her an 
American citizen—Editor. 


V-MAIL FORMS 


Dear Editor: 

Am enclosing a clipping from 
your paper in which you state 
there’s plenty of V-Mail letter 
forms about. This no doubt is true 
in some places but as far as we 
on the’'front are concerned we 
hardly ever see any V-Mail forms. 
























“GOIN .TO THE PX.?~ 





SGT GEORGE GAkeER. 


ie S[xRo — 
©, Coane ys 








We're lucky if we get one: férm 
per person each week. Our’ writ- 
ing material is so scarce we'll have 
to use wrapping paper soon if we 
can find that. 

We'd appreciate your looking in- 
to this for us. We have no way 
of contacting anyone to do any- 
thing about it. 

—T-5 EINAR A. OVERBY 
Mail Clerk 

The Chief Postal Officer advises 
that you contact your regimental 
mail orderly who would be .pick- 
ing up V-Mail forms from goir 
APO officer. He also states ‘that 
V-Mail forms have been dispatthed’ 
to your APO and, barring: an:un- 
Joreseen delay along the 
should have arrived—Editor. 


PEEP-SHOW 
Dear Editor: 

I had always assumed that our 
American. boys are, as a whole, 
clean-cut youths of better than 
average education and breeding. It 
was rather a shock, therefore, ‘to 
discover in your otherwise «om- 
mendable newspaper several: car- 
toons and pictures that cater to 
the tastes of panderers, amprons 
and frequenters of burlesque.and 
penny peep-shows. 

Why, insult the decent magority 
of our fighting boys with aaterial 
oi such character? If "Burma’”:is 
the epitome of Johnny deughiboy'’s 
dreams, excuse me while I:gorout 
and marry a 4-F. } 

Lest repercussions rain upon the 
head of the soldier-brother who 
innocently enough sent me The 
Stars and Stripes issues that oc- 
casioned this letter, I'll sign my- 





self simply .. . 
—ANN COGNITO 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
PX RATIONS 
Dear Editor: 


Isn’t it true that the soldiers in 
thts theater of operations are en- 
titled to a weekly ration of cigar- 
ettes, candy, gum and other sup- 
plies? If so, why is it that the 
patients of a certain hospital who 
were wounded in action do not re- 
ceive this ration unless they pay 
for it? 

If the army wants the patients 
to pay for their rations, why 
don’t they pay us at least a par- 
tial payment on our individual pay 
record which, according to AR 
345-155, is authorized. 

—T-5 SAM LUSTER 

Only men within a fluctuating, 
front-line battle area receive. PX 
vations without cost. Regarding pay 
of wounded soldiers, every hosPi- 
tal has a personnel officer whose 
job is to make out the pay vouch- 
ers for patients. If you haven't 
{ been paid, check with him and 
find out why—Editor. 
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Bizerta And Tunis—Study In Contrast 


There Was 


In The Caf- De La Paix 


By S-Sgt. RALFn G. MARTIN 
(Stars and Stripes Stajj Writer) 





So this was Bizerta, the city 
that rested behind all those never- 
ending djebels. Those djebels that 
had been death traps and target 
ranges for Jerry’s' deadly 88's, 
parked on the hill’s peaks. 

Our jeep raced around the 
lake’s rim into the straight flat 
stretch that’ rushed into Bizerta. 
Against the backdrop of the city’s 
outline, we could see parts of 
eight ships jutting out of the gut- 
ted lake front’ harbor. 

When -:we were a couple of kilo- 
meters from the :town’s_ outskirts, 
an MP ‘stopped us. "If you boys 
are goin’ in'there, you better keep 
your eyés peeled sharp,” he said. 
"The place is still lousy with all 
kinds of Jerry snipers and some 
have even got machine guns.” 

He didn’t know just who was in 
there, from our side. The infantry 
hadn’t come up yet but was due 
pretty soon. Somebody told him 
that there were some General 
Sherman tanks on the way up to 
clean out the machine gun nests. 
As for the original reconnaissance 
patrol, most of them had been in 
and come out. 

As we got close, we saw some- 
thing that the MP had forgotten 
to tell us. Jerry ‘was still shelling 
the towh from. his firmly en- 
trenched’ position on the opposite 
end of the lakes We could see the 
thick black smoke spurting up 
from sections near the docks. 

By the time we passed under 
the archway entrance of Bizerta, 
our jeep was doing a slow crawl. 


Like Coventry 

Bizerta wasn’t-a pretty sight. It 
was so shattered it looked like the 
back end of Fleet Street in Lon- 
don, like Coventry. There was 
nothing left but busted brick walls, 
single sections of: houses standing 
up lonely, grotesque wooden gar- 
goyles, shaped ‘by shells and bombs, 
where people used to live. There 
were no people. either. War had 
pressed Bizerta into a page of a 
history book. The place was de- 
serted—or nearly so. 

And then suddenly, out of this 
rowhere and nothing, out of all 
this death and destruction, came 
the crazy noise of live music, Out- 
side of a little hole in the wall, 
flanked by rubble, was a jeep, a 
British station wagon and some 
French bicycles. Inside was the 
Cafe de la Paix—and the only life 
left in the town. 

The Cafe de la Paix was a sin- 
gle room with a few tables and a 
bar and an old-style, out-of-tune 
piano, Clumped together around 
the piano were two pretty French 
gals dressed tm: blue  cordoroy 
slacks, some‘ British officers, a 
few civilians and three correspon- 
dents, In corner of the room 
sat a pate os = we Bed little old 
lady with a! werderfully happy 


No Peace 


Banging away on the piano was 
a Tommy from Glasgow, Martin 
Wilson, and while he played, the 
barmaid scurried around the room 


setting up drinks for everybocy. 
Then, all of a sudden, an Ameri- 
can major and a looey rushed in. 
"One of those snipers just took a 
potshot at me,” said the major. 
Other officers smiled. Apparently 
the major was telling them noth- 
ing new. "Have a drink,” they said. 


Broomphing By 


Then, in rapid succession, the 
Tommy played, "It’s a Long Way 
To Tipperary,” "The Marseillaise” 
and "Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
Everybody was standing up straight 
at attention, partly humming, part- 
Jy singing because. nobody knew 
all the words. Even the little old 
lady in the corner joined in. 


Outside some shells had "broom- 
phed” by, tearing another top off 
of another house several blocks 
away. Almost at the same time, 
one of the General Sherman 
tanks, which had just moved in, 
let loose with its big gun at a 
machine gun nest parked down the 
street. Intermittently we could hear 
the splatter of the machine gun 
and the zinging sound of an in- 
Gividual rifle. 


But this cafe was part of an- 
oths planet. Tommy kept playing 
the piano and everybody kept 
singing, good and loud. For a few 
minutes, there was no war. It was 
the craziest thing in the world. 

n, just as suddenly, quiet 
came. The war noises had stopped. 
Tommy had taken the sandpaper 
off his fingers and was dishing 
out a hushed rendition of "Star- 
dust” and everybody in the room 
was listening hard and still all you 
could hear was the tinkling of the 
wine glasses. 


It was getting late and the ride 
ahead of us was long and dusty, 
sc we sneaked out of the place, 
Gisturbing nobody, and drove our 
jeep slowly up to the tank at the 
corner. There, we waved furiously 
until we attracted the attention of 
the tank gunner. Several times, 
in clear, simple sign language, we 
explained that we wanted to drive 
past and would he please, for the 
love of heaven, hold his fire until 
we went through. 

He nodded “okay” and we 
crouched low, low enough to do 
& grease job on the jeep’s under- 
body, and whizzed by back to the 
still-standing archway. Once out 
of town, we met up with two 
stretched-out columns of-American 
troops marching along on the sides 
of the road. They were the com- 
bat engineers, the "rat hunters,” 
coming in for the final mopping 
up job so that in a few hours 
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any sniping remarks. 

If Bizerta was death, Ferryville 
was life. The Bizerta populace had 
moved down three months before, 
when the heavy bombing had be- 
gun. The town itself had few war 
scars. Somehow, both sides had 
left the place alone. 


No sooner had we entered the 
town square, when our jeep was 
completely surrounded by all kinds 
of people, clapping and cheering 
"Vive la Prance!” Vive la Ameri- 
que!” and throwing flowers and 
confetti all over us. A greyish 
haired, proud - looking old man 
pushed himself forward with a 
huge jug of wine, pouring it out 
for us in big glasses. Then some 
impulsive, awfully cute French 
girls came up and kissed us, 
French style, on each cheek. Then 
we kissed them American style. 
And we got an encore of that, 
everybody approving. 


Clark Gobble, Oui? 
They were just standing around, 
staring at us, smiling. One dark- 
haired guy, obviously their spokes- 
man, came up, shook our hands, 
then said, without stopping, "You 
Americans, oui? Clark Gobble 
American, oui? Goodbye.” It was 
obviously the sum total of his 
English vocabulary and when he 
finished, he just stood there, with 
a big grin on his puss and every- 
body looked at us expectantly. as 
if we were supposed to say some- 
thing. So we just stood in our 
jeep and yelled, "Vive la France!” 
and everybody started shouting 
and yelling and kissing us all over 
again. To them we were President 
Roosevelt and apple pie. The same 
ceremony had gone on all. morning 
with every vehicle that had. passed 
through. It was wonderful. 
At the crossroads, there was an 
MP who looked like a’ walking 
flower garden, sO we stopped to 
talk with him. And just before 
we left, he said, ”Hell, today isn't 
May 8, it’s Inds endence Day.” 





American soldiers could safely re- 





smile on her -faces 


cite "Dirty Gertie” in the streets 


After that we took the high road 
to Tunis. 























“of Bizerta, without worrying about 


With Song 


long time. 


to the New Zealanders and In- 
dians who had chased Rommel 
1,800 miles from El 
Tunis and right out of Africa? 

Or to the British Ist 
which had hacked its way through 
Gjebel after djebel to take the co- 
veted port? 

Or to the Frenchmen who were 
coming home after three long 
years of Axis domination? 


Tunis was now in Allied hands 
and only a few kilometers away. 
No one minded the delay except 
perhaps the perspiring MP’s who 
kept scooting up and down the 
road like motorcycle cops to ease 
the flow of traffic. 


Everyone was in gay spirits, in- 
cluding the one MP who yelled at 
us for attempting to nose out of 
line. 

"Keep in a bloody straight line 
from here to Berlin,” he shouted. 
The British soldiers sitting on top 
cf their lorries howled approval at 
that statement and started singing, 
*Where Do We Go From Here?” 
There was no answer to that 
one at the moment but it was easy 
to see where the traffic on the 
other side of the road was going. 
The cars were mostly lorries filled 
with German and Italian prisoners 
whom the British were transport- 
ing to the rear. The British were 
dragging them in like fish from 
the sea. Any type of vehicle that 
had four wheels and could roll 
was pressed into service. 

The holiday spirit appeared to 
affect. the .prisoners. As we passed 
one barbed-wire prison cage, we 
heard music and stopped to inves- 
tigate. There was a band playing. 
It was a German infantry band 
the British had rounded up, in- 
struments and all. The band stood 
near the gate and each time a 
new batch of prisoners was un- 
loaded, the band would serenade 
them with martial music. 


Emotions Explode 

You couldnt help but catch the 
spirit and excitement of a victori- 
ous army at is on the march. 
But it was nothing to what hap- 
pened when’ we hit Tunis. 

It was like running into a pow- 
der keg of human emotions ex- 
ploding all over the place. When 
the British entered the day before. 
they set the spark off to one wild 
jamboree of exultatien that almost 
bordered on hysteria. 

Tunis was like a convention city. 
The French tri-color flag came 
out of hiding and was _ hanging 
rroudly from all the buildings and 
windows. Slogans praising the Al- 
lies had already been scrawled on 
white walls with black paint. 

_ The streets were filled with men. 
women and children who cheered 
every car that passed through. 
threw flowers and waved the ”V 
for Victory” sign wildly. 

Best yet, we found the city un- 
damaged.s The Allied bombers had 
cone ‘their job well. Only the 
—, grey —— —_ = = 
po. in Outlying precints re 
the, Marks of the ooral Sounding. 
In, Tunis, it was impossible to 
maintgif ,military dignity and soon 
civilians ‘were riding the vehicles 
with the beaming British. It was 








@ British show and they loved it. 
Americans were rare in the pro- f. 


They had waited for Tunis a 


—So what was a traffic jam to 
the Tommies, to the Australians 


Alemain to 


Army 


Jewel Port Sparkles 


Of Freedom 


By Sgt. DAVE GOLDING 
(Stars and Stripes ‘Staff Writer) 


cession that came to Tunis. While 
driving along enjoying the cheers 
and shouts of welcome, a major 
drove by and flagged us to a stop. 

We halted to find out what 
might be the trouble. There wasn’t 
any. The major was just lonely. 

"I'm dying to talk to an Ameri- 
can. Haven't spoken to one all 
day,” he explained smilingly. 

So we talked and a crowd gath- 
ered to watch the Americans. Then 
a cameraman showed up to take 
a@ picture of pretty girls welcoming 
three Americans to Tunis. 

Ralph as usual got all the 
breaks. The girl standing next to 
him kissed him on the cheek. The 
cameraman wasn't satisfied and 
Cid several retakés much to 
Ralph’s pleasure. I was holding a 
girl’s hand and didn't even get in- 
to the picture. 

That's the way it was going all 
day. French men _ would stick 
their head out of the window and 
invite the British to have a drink 
of wine. It was a common sight 
to see the Tommies perched on 
window sills enjoying the invita- 
tion. 

Carthage Is Suburb 

There is another side to the 
story that brought home the full 
meaning of the victory and made 
even the most hardened soldier 
soften up. The applause and 
cheers are one thing but when 
men and women rushed up with 
tears of happiness in their eyes 
and embraced them, I think for 
the first time they realized the 
true import of the struggle. 

To the Tunisians, ”"C” rations 
were wonderful. There has been 
little food in Tunis and no sugar, 
coffee, milk, tea or oil for the 
last six months, Bread was se- 
verely rationed and there was no 
fuel to heat the homes during the 
cold winter months. The Germans 
had taken everything for them- 
selves. Even the cats looked hun- 
gry in Tunis. 

The next morning we visited 
Carthage. Today Carthage is a 
neat little suburb with tidy white 
buildings on a hill overlooking the 
harbor and Tunis. 

The once great capital and port 
of an ancient e.npive was just a 
few meaningless. stones covered 
with dust. War had come to 
Carthage in different ways. In 
what was once a row of Carth- 
aginian dwellings Italian refugees 
now live in shelters provided by 
these catacombs. What was once 
an amphitheater contained the 
burnt skeleton frames of five Ger- 
man trucks. Another collection of 
ruins contained two destroyed 
anti-aircraft guns. The remains of 


Carlhage lay scattered on the 
hillside like the scattered hopes 
of the Axis. 


As we made our way back, peo- 
ple were streaming into Tunis to 
participate in the celebration. The 
word had gone out that Gen. Gi- 
raud was expected. Avenue de 
France, the main boulevard, was 
jammed with people. Streethawk- 
ers were reaping a harvest selling 
paper flags and tri-color ribbons. 
Suddenly, the crowd learned in 
the mysterious way crowds do, 
that Gen. Giraud was not coming. 
The crowd melted away ‘into 

groups. Soon the square was emp- 
ty. The noonday quiet had de- 
scended on the city. But as we 
drove away from Tunis we could 
see that this jewel of the Medi- 
tertanean was sparkling again 





with the glow that comes from 
reedom. 
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LOST AND FOUND 




















Put a GI up front, or in anj|adino; Cpl. Frank Pufka—Stanley 
orchard. Give him a sharp knife| Rebusk, of Altoona, Pa.; Cpl. Sam 
and invariably he will soon be/A. Bagnall—Capt. Joseph Rehmet; 
carving his initials on the nearest| Pvt. Gilbert J. Brown—Pvt. Paul 


object. This week, Sgt. Fred C. 
Gray writes in asking for aid in| 
obtaining the APO of Moral Gat- 
schett, of Montrose, Colo. Gray 
writes, "It’s a small world after 
all. The other day while reading 
over some GI autographs on a 
captured L.alian gun, I came upon 
the namz of one of my home 
town boys and I’d sure like to 
get in.touch with him.” Okay, 
Sarge, we'll see what we can do 


for you. 
DEAR MOM 


Lost and Found offers its facil- 
ities to all who appeal to it. A 
very touching letter from "Mom” 
—Mrs. Cecil Callow, of Sullivan, 
Ill.—to her son, Pfc. Marvin, on 
duty here in North Africa, was 
turned over by him as an aid in 
locating his brother, Jim. Mom, in 
her letter dated April 13, wrote, 
"Will let you know that I had a 
message from Washington stating 
that Jim was wounded seriously 
in action March 30, Maybe you 
can find out more about it. Well, 


something like that but I wasn’t. 
You boys are doing a good job 
over there and I surely hope and 
Pray it won't be long now.” The 
hospital APO of the wounded Jim 
is needed by both mother and 
brother. 

Business is still brisk as broth- 
ers, cousins, GI tent-mates, sep- 
arated 


\ 
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w boy, wants to find 
brother, ‘Bill, who’s in the 
r letters are typical and 

the seeker first and 
missing brothers next in bold 


Rhienhold F. Leek—Pfc. Herbert 
Leek; S-Set. Harold R. Good- 
win—Walter A. Goodwin; Cpl. An- 
thony Frydrychowski—Sgt. Henry 
howski, some signal out- 


; 


elt 


r 


Edward Holley; Y-1cl Paul L. Tut- 
tle—T-Sgt. Herman K. Tuttle; Lt. 
Orrin P. Caldweli—Pvt. James E. 
pagent. and friend, Joe P, Ruther- 


Cpl. A. P. Cusk!a, Jr.—Pvt. Frank 
Cuskla; Lucian J. Krawczyk—Clem 
Kraweryk; Howard M. Mayberry— 
Melvin E. Mayberry; Pfc. Murray 
Fiss—Pvt. Yulirs Fiss; C. P. O. Art 
James—Corp. Jchn James; ist Sgt. 
Hiram Hundley — S-Sgt. F. D. 
Hundley; Pvi. Martin Joseph—La- 
ther Joseph, and Edwin B. Trem- 
mel—Pvt. William Tremmel. 
BROTHER GETS SILVER STAR 

8-Set. Janes J. Sousa—Joseph 
G. Sousa: Pvt. W. T. Duncan— 
Cpl Guy Duncan; Pic. C. M. Pond 

or Set. Douglas G. Pond, 
(they havent seen each other for 
two years); S-3C Alton C. Gard- 
ner—Rich:7a E. Gardner; and Cpl. 
James L. Lontine—Set. Natale Len- 
time, who recently received the Sil- 
ver Star for heroism. 

Other requests include >. = 


lowing cousins and uncles hunting 
for each ether: 
Cpl. Berrsard J. Hohs—Pf ; 


Samuel Maurice Blue Pilot, of In- 
dianapolis, ind.; S-Set. Edward P. 
Ziets—Set. Joseph B. Zeits; S-Sagt. 
Cc. R. Wise—Capt. Wallace Whit- 
mey; Elverd Mixon—Murray Mix- 
en; E. Ansorg, formerly of France 
—Ralph Kes-ler. 

Cpl. Leo EKosow—Cpl. Selwyn C. 
Grandberg: F. C. Wiechert—Cpl. 
Billie Janus; Y-3C Matthew Jo- 
seph Tanoury—Set. Ellis Tanoury; 

Pvt. Richard Dembiec—Cpl. John 
+ and Edward Wisneski; 








Carland, and Pic. W. M. 


Smith— 
| Sgt. Rudolph P. Gollomb, and Pvt: 


Carl Badder. 
Freeman B. 
Gallo—James 


Pvt. Cecil 


Bruce Mickata 


Mola—C 


Kinchuk; Pvt. 
asks for 


nice guy. 
HOME 


T-3 George 
that a 


Bunting, and 


Spencer, QM. 
Set. Rudolf 


Ich. James E. 


Pvt. Johnny 


John Shaffer; 





Pfc. Aloysius F. Zurek—Jerry Pal- 


of Corning, N. 
Pvt. W. R. 


paged by hometown 
Nelson 


GI's in similar straits and look- 
ing for friends are as follows: S- 
Set. Frederick A, en Ss. E 
”"Dec” re Marylin 
Lt. Willian Wagner; 
MM—lIcl Floyd Alden Fries—Army 
Nurse Mary Helen Hickey; Pic FP. 
G. Lingg—Maj. Jack T. Denovan; 
S-Sgt. H. M. Brown — Robert R. 
Harden, of Chattanooga; Pvt. Har- 
Walek; 


old Stutman—Cp! 
Moore—Pvt. = 


Pvt. Charles W. 
bert E. Heizman, of Brooklyn; and 
Pfc. William E, Jones—Lt. Clifford 


Sturm—Pvt. Klem- 

as a gy oan Harold a 
user— or =o ae 

Phillips, of Greesboro, N. 


Cpl. Irving Goodman—Pfc. Sam 
Needieman and Pic. Moe Stern; 


ika, Okla.—Sgt. Martin Lane; Pvt. 
Joe Wedlake—Jehn 
Butte, Mont.; Pvt. James R. Bell— 
Pvt. Bill Coleman, 12067066; Sgt. 
Anderson—Cpi. 
Courtney, 14076382; T-Sgt. Pete J. 
E. Lee; Set. W. J. 
Jacques—Hareld L. Hinchliey, of 
Missouri, and Sgt. Ed. 

John Livermere and Arthur Hub- 
bard, of Woburn, Mass. 
Smith—S-Set. Floyd 
Barnett; Pvt. H. Wald—Albert E. | Joseph 
Fine; William A. La Valley—Wi- 
liam Craig; Cpl. Thomas B. John- 
son, of Rose Hill, Va.—Set. Joseph 
Plowski, of Fitchburg, Mass.; 
vage — Pvt. Lamar 
Wallauer; Pfc. John W. Jones—T- 
Set. William Bevan; Pyt. Norman 
A. Brobst—William C. Dunkle- 
berger, of Tamaqua, Pa.; 


I thought I was prepared to hear} De 


% 


assistance in getting 
ag em of her sister's boy friend 
in North Africa. His name is Bill 
Vanderbilt and, she says, a very 


TOWN GAL 
A. Harris 


hometown girl, Esther 
ver, of Whitefield, N. H., is in the 
WAAC company here in Norts 
Alrica and wouid like to hear from 
her through this department. Ist 
Lt. George H. Gaither saw some 
cartoons in recent issues of the 
cotlaet het Wigtnior, “Capt 
con . Lewis, 17000951, daughter Priscill 
H. “Here” Vicklen. Ist Lt. Arthur|March 26; - Pfe. auigheer Pri ‘neon. 


Graham, Chaplain Corps, is being | 12020256, son berm April 7; Pvt. Joseph 
friend, Pvt. —~ ae 37308175, Grace born February 


I. Lew 


Ni 
pt Pe i a 
le vy: t 

A. Doran, of Seattle. 
Pvt. ”Bob” Hendershot—MS— 
Smith, USN; Pvt. 
Clifford J. Sewell—Woedrow wa- 
son Price; Pvt. Robert Baughman, 
Jr.—tLerey Meier and Jce Harold, 
of Lima, Ohio; Sgt. T. B. Hedge- 

cock—Lester Raun; Pvt.° Robert 
Gibbey—Pyvyt. James Twyman, 
Middlebourne, W. Va.; Cpl. Alfred 
Ponticelli—Arthur Greco and An- 
thony B. Zompa 
Set. Francis G. Jarlett—Sidney 58. 
Postel; Pvt. Milton T. Swink — 
Ernest Gillespi, of Jacksonville; 
and Set. Clare Jordan—Sgt. Jes- 
eph Hoehne, Pvt. 


Pfc. Leslie 


Of|cpl Wesley Rippey, 136029180, Sare 
Ous 


Crouch— 


Pfe. John 


armen Adetlize; Set. 
Reece Savell—Kelly Holt; and Cpl. 
Cc. J. Bonnell—’Menty” Mullaney, 


Paduch—Andrew 
Scarnici; Sgt. John Luchak—Pete 
Wayne J. Housken 
—Pfc. Orris M. Hovde, and 
Harry Munson—Sam Pay ne. 

Pfc. Hilda Gault, of the WAAC's, 


*|H. Sells, 37074039, Larry Woodrow born 


.'son, Ray Porter born March 22; T-Sgt. 


, Of Providence; 


Harry Guppy, 
Graham and Cpl. 
Jerry Richi, all from Peoria, Ii 
Gerald “Fats” Kelley — — 
m- 
ningham—Cp!l. Raymend A. Wer- 


Blessed 
Events 


The Red Cross handed us this 
news. It came across the water., 
Hey, pop, you're either father of) 
a GI or a daughter! 


Themas F. Douglas, twins Robert 





Arneld W. Rustad, Diame born April 4; 
Pvt. Freak BR. Buck, som born April 14; 
Pvt. Marry Bernstein, daughter borm to 
sister; Lt. William H. Mauwk, som born 
April 21; Pvt. Casimer Biclicki, Leona 
Victoria born March 26; LA. Jack Car- 
ter, O-1011318, Jack Jr. bern Apc #8; 


, Joseph Thomas 
born April 24; LA. Robert K. Geace, 
O-1636065, daughter born April 23; Pvt. 
Fra@meis Desete, 6672878, son born April 
29; Cpl. Gfemm Tongate, 2060452, Glenn 
Perry born April 29; Pvt. Wayne Russell 
Peden, 331077863, Wayne Jr. born May 3; 
and Jehn Regingten, 33329563, John Jr. 
born May 1. 

Sgt. Wade H. Player, 34006213, Wade 

petit “5; 


May 1; Capt. Justice M. Home, O-24030, 
sen born April 11; Pic. Virgit C. Weber, 
35365901, son born March 30; S-Sget. sid- 
mey Heit, J2019088, daughter Rhone born 
March 8-Sct. William S. Witliams, 
32045461, Ruth Ano Irma born Apel 5; 
Ernest Dean Bailey, 19010684, 
daughter born April 28; Cpl. Weedrew 


thy WiMis Jr. born April 2. 

Maj. Rebert BR. Jacobsemeyer, O-812121, 
daughter vorn April 25; Pfc. Jeery de 
Rosa, 32062786, baby boy born April 13; 


Capt. 
Clayten bern April 28; Pvt. Ciyde 


Lennis Tyler, som born April 8; Set. 
Craig Celgate, Jr.. Robert Hobart born 
May 1; W. O. Williem Hartford Riggs, 
ldaughter bern April 24; Pfc. Kemneth 
Clise Messinger, Doris Jeam borm March 





lst Lt. Robert H 
ert Jr. born ape i 18: 


7 O-411807, Rob- 
Edward Wayne 


Jehan Bedell, 


Rebert Springer, daughter 
Norma June bern April 10; Capt. Arthur 
Sebieck! Margaret born May 2; 
Pvt. Bay Slecum, daughter born March 
15; Lt. Framk W. Rederick, Judith Ann 
born April 18; T-6 Thomas Fitemaaurice, 
\sister’s daughter born April 3; and Lt. 
Jack J. Evans, Jack Roberts bern May 2. 
Lavor D. Benactt, 19010492, 
daughter bern May 1; T-Sgt. Lee Ray 
Gentry, Patricia Lee borm March 18; 
Pvt. Ross N. Easton, Dorothy Jean born 
March 21; Lt. Marvin EB. Hill, Barry Joel 
born April 3; Sgt. Harvey F. Hessen, 
Ronald born January 19; Pvt. Wilbur B. 
Supernmer, son bern April 15; Sgt. Wil- 
liam D. Fields, daughter bern May 6; 
Capt. Haman Seymenn, son born April 
5; and Lt. Ambrose M. Richardson, son 
born April 6. 
Sgt. Otte Michael Kantz, Gea — 
Mgay 4; Lt. Max Eisenstadt, Linder 
+|borm April 19; Pvt. David Smith Rebin- 


Gilbert H. Green, daughter born March 
— 82; Capt. Jehm K. Bateman, daughter 
sg Porm April 26, both fine; and M-Sgt. Eda- 
ward L. Hein, John Edward born. 





R. Kelly; Eu- 
gene M. Nihill—John Nihall, of 
Boston; Pfc. John °Bellrose—Pfc. 
Harwood White; Cpl. James R. 
Percy — Leonard Marshall; Cpl. 
Bernard Kochanik—Cpl. Rudy Ha- 
gene, 

Pfc. James F. Parlow—Pvt. R. R. 
Tilley; Set. H. J. Mc Clellan—tir- 
vin "Cap” Peterman, war corres- 
pondent for the Philadelphia In- 
quirer; Pvt. Melvin Self — B. E. 
Self, of Cclumbus, Ga.; Pvt. Al 
Redelico—Thomas Mastrodomini- 
co; Pvt. William D. Guthrie—Pvt. 
Nerman Haymen, of Wilmington; 
Cpl. Alvin E. Johnson—Pyvt. Bill 


Set. 
Augustine.and Thomas Edward born; Lt.’ 


season. Certainly the major leagues 
have never known a campaign like 
.| the current one wherein so many 


Name Team Age Seasons 
Jehn Ceoney, Dodgers, 23 
Paul Waner, Dodgers, 21 
Hubbell, Giants, 46 22 
Dickey, Yankees, 36 19 
Mel Ott, 34 19 
Pas Derringer, cane 33 n 
Joe Kuhel, White Sex, 37 28 
Whit Wyatt, Dodgers, 35 16 
Len Warnecke, Cubs, 34 16 
Leo Durocher, Dodgers, 18 
Dick Bartell, Giants, 36 iT 
Jim Turner, Yankees, 19 


Clasten Marcld Ceeperc, David |and 
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dle the job. 

Ty Cobb once told me: “After I 
got under headway, I coulé run 
almost as fast as ever, even after 
I was past 33. It was the 
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Battle Of Veterans Hits 
U.S. Baseball sets 


By GRANTLAND RICE Td le 
As « rule, at this.spot in the in- 
t baseball 


It’s this extra speed that give: 
both the Cardinals and the Yaa: 
— their edge. Both teams have 

men left, especially Billy 
Southworth's hustling youngsters, 
This year’s rookie crop is the thin- 
nest that the big tent has ever 
known. Detroit now has first call 


-}im young Dick Wakefield, Michi. 


gan outfielder who cost Owner 


Novikoff Must Play 
With Cubs—Or Else 


ogy —_ Cubs’ general 








They 
share of pitching and two able- 
bodied run-makers can make a 
healthy difference. 
Por all that, the main feature of 











Hagg On Way To JU. S. 





(After months of doubt, tt is 
definite that Gundar Hagg, the 
"Flying Fireman” 
in the i 


will compete 
U. S. this 


He entrained for Stockholm 
recently Gaevie, 
hometown, on the first leg of 
his trip to the United States 
via England. He 


from his 


will race 


against Greg Rice and other 


American stars in @ series of 
mile and two-mile races this 


coming summer. 
Tentative arrangements for 
Hagg’s aPpearances in the Uni- 


ted States include the 


nation- 


al AAU championships at New 


York, June 19 


and 20, and 


special meets im other cities 


including San Francisco, Cleve- 


Jand, New Orleans, and Pitts- 


burgh 
STOCKHOLM, Sweden — Gaunt 


). 


Gunder Hagg, the "Plying Fire- 
ed nine 


man” 


who cracked 


run- 


ing records last summer, has start- 
ed training for his expected in- 
vasion of the United States and a 
series of meetings with America’s 
track stars. In New York, National 
AAU Secretary Daniel J. Ferris 
said that he expected Hage to ar- 








Mc Fadden. 


rive 


in the United States by the 


end of May, and “probably be in 
this country before we've any in- 
dication he is leaving Sweden.” 
The "Ghost of Gaevle” whose 


new 4:046 mile record, began his 
tuneup for the American invasion 
with a 7,200-meter cross-country 
triumph at Hedesunda. Although 
he won by eighty meters from 2 
crack field, Hagg disappointed 
with a time of 22:59.2. Hagg said: 
"I am not in as good form as last 
year because I have’t been train- 
mend as much. Henceforth I'll train 
three times weekly on my days off 
as a fireman. I haven't worked out 
on cinders yet but will very soon.” 
Hage asserted that he was an- 
xious to go to America for two 
r meet Greg Rice and 
to see "the Nev; World.” Hagg 
said that he wanted Americans to 
realize that he did not want to 
compete in any events having a 
nolitical complexion such as those 
benefiting war ope funds. He 
said: "I am and will continue to 
be strictly neutral. I want to be 
equally welcomed in so called Axis 
countries as Allied countries. If I 
don’t go to the United States I 
intend to run in Finland in July.” 
"Concerning running against 
Rice, if American experts claim he 
can beat me, it may well be so. 
Hewever you can rest assured I'll 
do my best if I get there. Nobody 
need worry that Il tire myself 
sightseeing and banqueting. I'll see 
to it that I have =, for both 





training and 








GETTING CARELESS 
m ABOUT SALUTING, MISS 

fLAcE! PLEASE PARDON 
ME tf I HAVE TO SPEAK 
TO ANY WHO FORGET... 


THE MEN HAVE BEEN DONT MIND ME... 
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ound on fast pitches, When Johnny Mize jeined the Navy, he was 


using a 40-ounce willow. Now a | is nobody left in the majors whe 
swings @ bat topping 38 ounces. Most players’ bats range ween 32 
and 36 ounces. Morrow has had many requests for 28 or 3)-ounce bats, 
unt ay Saleen Se ee Se es Se ee oe oe oe ee 
good, so he banned théir manufacture. 


2,000,000 bats we'll manufacture this year. The armed 
services are taking all we can make and deliver.” 
.K.. Mr. Morrow! The dogface sluggers proba 
yo: when they go into action on their North African 
7 > 2? 
'A LETTER FROM LESTER PATRICK 

We've just received a ictter from Lester Patrick, boss of the New 

York Ranger hockey team which recently compieted its worst season 


Lester declares the future of big-league hockey is very 
out, *Hocke 


ie) 


onds. 


must show good reason why they are not working in defense plants i& 
they have not been called for army duty.” 

Speaking of Mervyn (Red) Dutton, former pilot of the New York 
Americans who became acting president of the National Hockey 
League following the death of Frank Calder, Patrick pens saddening 
news. 

"Red’s oldest boy, Joe, was reported missing after an attack on 
Berlin. Then, in March, his second son, Alex, also was reported miss- 
ing after that thousand plane attack on Berlin. There has been no 
encouraging news about this lad since that date. This has been a very 
hard blow for.old. Red, but as an old army man, himself, he has taken 
it in all the stride that. you would expect of him.” 

Patrick’s youngest son, Muzz, (former heavyweight champion of 
Canada and a standout @efenseman with the Rangers) dinally won 
his sergeant’s stripes after long service at the Governor’s Island ferry 
as an M. P. Now he’s taking OCS at Fort Custer, Mich. 

e ee => 
DUTTON NOW BIG HOCKEY BOSS 
A few moments after Patrick’s a arrived, we were handed an 
official news release from Montreal. It read: 

"Mervyn Dutton was named managing director of the National 
Hockey Ean League at today’s annual meeting. Appointment of a new 
president to replace the late Frank Calder was not mentioned. It was 
learned the league will be operated next season—perhaps for the dura- 
tion—by Dutton and a two-man executive committee consis of 
pres Patrick, New York Rangers, and E. W. Bickle, Toronto ple 

afs.” . 

Dutton and Patrick! For years their paths have intermingled. 
both in battle on the ice and in official channels. The first time the 
Rangers won the Cup back in 1928 the puck was shot be- 
tween Dutton’s feet for the winning score. And Patrick, then old as 
athletes are measured, went into the nets after the Ranger goalie had 
been injured, and helped beat Dutton’s Maroons. Years later, in 2942, 
P trick was instrumental in banishing the money-losing Americans 
from the Gardeh. Americans’ head was the same Red Dut 
But Dutton and Patrick remain bosom pals despite their many ; 
as Patrick’s letter c‘carly evinces. 

Tt will be extremely interesting to see how the hock leagaie de- 
velege Sa with Dutton the boss—at last able to wield the scepter 
over 








Jessup’s Title Hopes 


O ‘ Crosetti Is Ready 
Gonelin Minute To Play For Yanks 


Armstrong hurdled another obstacle} NEW YORK — Plashy Frankie 
on the comeback trail by «ge Crosetti, Yankees’ veteran infield- 
Tommy Jessup, of Springfield, er, reported for duty and went 
the first minute of the first eal an intensive three-heur 
of a scheduled ten-round bout be-jhot-corner drill. Only five pounds 
fore nearly 10,000 stunned Boston |above playing weight, Crosetti said 

Garden fans. . it wouldn’t take Iong to get back 

Bouncing out of his eorner at the |/into condition. However, it doesn't 
bell, Armstrong crowded Jessup/make much difference because 
along the ropes. Then Jessup took) Frankie was suspended until May 
a few points with long left jabs as/21 for shoving Umpire Bill Sum- 
the boys sparred in the center of |riers during the third game of last 
the ring. Suddenly, -Armstrong/year's world series. 
Sprang from his erouch and swarm- 

Salvo Is Sold | 


ed all over Tommy, and Jessup 
went down under the. flurry of 

BOSTON—Manny Salvo, Boston 
Braves’ right-hand pitcher, has 


blows. When he arose at the count 
of nine and reeled hel ly 

been sold to the Phillies for 17,500 
dollars. 


BOSTON. — "Hammerin’ Henry” 





around the ring; the referee ted 
the fight. Armstrong weighed 140; 
Jessup 138. 








Major League Standings 








AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Ww. lL. Pct. Ww. L. Pet. 
New York 13 5 122 12 6 $67 
Cleveland 10 6 625} St. 8 6 - 5ST 
Detroit 8 7 «533 ti 9 8 £529 
Bt amington 10 9  #£=526| Pittsburgh , MR. 500 
7 7 500} Boston 7 7 500 
ae ; 8 ll 421) Philadelphia 7 8 AGT 
Boston 6 12. 333} Chicago 7 10 Al 
Chicago & 10 333\ New York @ 11. 


bly will think of | 


ie iad ir na baat 
FOUR LAST YEAR—— 











Meade Bounced 
Into Discard 


Racing has probably seen the 
last of Don Meade, the most talked 
about jockey in the Sports of 
Kings history. It will be in the 
best interests of everybody, in- 
cluding the swaggering little stump 
of a man who could ride away 
from the best of ‘em and at con- 
viently-spaced. intervals did so. 
They've ruled Meade off the 
New Orleans, Hot Springs and 
now, the New York State race- 
tracks. Meade’s been mixed up in 
many shady transactions—he just 
didn’t have what it takes to re- 
sist the temptations of quick mon- 
¢y which the racing game offers 
Meade was a stayout. He sipped 
the bubbly, played high stakes and 
picked up big dinner checks. There 
was only one place that Meade 
was able to get the 
money to satisfy his eS whims 
through “deals” 


nothing admirable about Meade 
except his audacity. 

A Meade will spring up in’ the 
racing world from time to time, 
but the fact that they are few and 
far between and can get away with 
monkey-shines for only a short 
time makes the races fair, square 
and worth the watching if not the 
playing. 


John Burke Dead ‘| 


WASHINGTON—John P. Burke, 
rational intercollegiate golf cham- 
pion five years ago, has been 
killed in Central Africa. 


Tough On Thornton 

CHICAGO—X-ray pictures show 
that Thornton Lee, Chicago ‘White 
Sox pitcher, has bone chips 44 = 
pitching arm and adhesions in his 
shoulder. 








necessary | pa 


Missouri, Army 
Win On Track 


Army, New York University, Mis- 
souri and Muhlenberg saw their 
colors raised on high as a series of 
big track meets were contested 
throughout the United States. 

Paced by Joe Shy and Maurice 
Alexander, Missouri won the 15th 
annual Big Six track and field 
champions: at Lincoln, Neb., 
with 78 points. Nebraska was sec- 
ond with 40 1-2 points, Kansas 
State and Iowa we tied for third 
with 35 apiece, Jlahoma scored 
27 1-2 points while E Kansas brought 
up the rear with nine. Elmer Aus- 
sieker, Missouri, estabiished the 
only new record by putting the 
shot 52 feet, thereby eclipsing El- 
mer Hackney ‘Ss Kansas State rec- 
ord of 51 tect, 10 inches set in ‘38. 

Muhienberg took the Middle At- 
lantic track diadem at Bethiehem, 
. with a total of 46 points, bare- 
ly nosing out Lehigh which brought 
up second plate with 44 and one- 





Plorida Bs fin ball ny had | half 


Army captured the ninth annual 
Heptagonal Games held at Frank- 
lin Field, Philadelphia, with 88 and 
ifive-sixths points. Cornell was sec- 
end with 38 markers. Pennsytvania 
finishéd third, with Princton, Co- 
lumbia, and Dartmouth following 
in that order. Bill Vessie, Columbia, 
set a new meet high jump record 
of six feet, four inches. 

New York University cha!ked up 
108 points, for a new total point 
record, in winning the eleventh 
annual ome agar Intercollegiate 
championships at Brooklyn College 
Field, New York. Fordham finished 
second with’ 50 Biricis. Manhattan 
was third with 3 





Fine for Clary 
NEW YORK—Ellis Clary, Wash- 
ington thirtl, baseman, been 
tined 100 doBars for his recent 
fight in Washington with John 





Peacock, catcher of the Boston Rtd 
Sox. 





Near Riot As 
Bums Nose Out 
Pirates In 9th 


BROOKLYN—The Dodgers un- 
corked a ninth-inning rally to eke 
out a 5-4 decision over the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates in a game marked 
by a rousing brawl 

The fun began an the eighth 
inning when Dixie Walker tripled 
with the Pirates leading by 4-3. 
Billy Herman followed with a sin- 
gle after Dolph Cammilli and Paul 
Waner fanned. Umpire Lee Bal- 
lanfant celled Herman safe, per- 
mitting Walker to cross with the 
tying run. This was the signal for 
the big blowoff. 

The Pirates’ first-baseman, Fiet- 
cher, leaped at BPallanfant and 
shoved him around. In the ensuing 
argument, Pietcher, the Buc mana- 
ger, Frankie Frisch, and Pitcher 
Truett Sewell were ordered out of 
the game. 


Albie Glossop opened the ninth 
for the Dodgers with a single off 
relief-pitcher Lioyd Dietz and 
raced to third on Augie Galan’s 
double. Dietz walked Arky Vaughan 
to load the bases and then was re- 
lieved by Wally Hebert. Joe Med- 
wick broke up the game with a 
Single to left. 








WHITE BEATS BRAVES 

In other National 
Ernie White, of the "oe “hous Louis 
Cardinals, pitched four-hit ball to 
shut out the Boston Braves, 5-0, 
and the Phillies trimmed Cincin- 
neti, 2-1, in the first game and 
lost the second, 3-1. The Giants 
turned on a six-run rally in the 
last of the ninta to whip the Chi- 
cago Cubs, 7-4. 

Connie Mack's ace pitcher, Jesse 
Flores, set the ce in the Ameri- 
can League by hurling the Athie- 
tics to a 2-1 victory over Detroit 
in 13 innings. The A’s got only 
eight hits off four Tiger pitchers. 

Washington set back Cleveland, 
3-2, in 12 innings with Rookie Pyle 
twirling seven-hit ball. The Bos- 
ton Red Sox also went 12 innings 
before winning over the St. Louis 
Browns, 6-4. 

Leading major-league hitters, as 
announced yesterday, show Step- 
hens, of St. Louis, topping the 
American League with .392 fol- 
lcwed by Hockett, Cleveland, at 
360. In the National League the 
No. 1 slugger is Prey, Cincinnati, 
at 397, followed by Hack, Chicago, 
at 373. 


Greco Clinches 
Shot At Title 


ONTREAL — Private Johnny 
Greco, Canadian army, 136, clinch- 
ed a shot at the world lightweight 
title by winning a hard-fought 
ten-round decision over tough 
Ferry Young, 134, New York. 

‘Fhe crowd of 9,367 fans who last 
saw Greco, 19, in the ring as a pre- 
liminary boy 18 months ago, gave 
Johnny a big ovation as he won 
his’ twentieth straight triumph in 
outfighting the most formidable 
opponent of his career. Last Oc- 
tober, Young gave lightweight 
champion Beau Jack a hard fight, 
losing a close ten-round decision 
in a fast and furious brawl. 








HOLLYWOOD — Richie Lemos, 
135, of Los Angeles. won a fast ten- 
round decision over Cleo Shans, 
130, of San Diego, for his fourth 
victory over Shans in six meetings. 
Lemas finished strong, gaining the 
judges’ nod, while the referee call- 
ed the fight a draw. 


Barrow Optimistic 

NEW YORK—Ed Barrow, presi- 
Gent of the New York Yankees, 
said on his 75th birthday that 
baseball would not only survive 
the war, but that it would rise to 
its highest pinnacle during the 
post-war period. Said Barrow: 
"People all over the country will 
be hungry for the national pas- 
time when the war ends. In fact, 
they want it now.” 











’ pBy courtesy of ne Features Syndicate) 
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History Stumpers 
Provoke Battles 


N.Y. Times Blames 
Teaching Methods 
For Mass Flunk 


American educators and_ the 
tradition-loving New York Times 
are engaged in a bitter squabble 
over a subject which might be well 
captioned, "Why College Fresh- 
men?” 

The staid Times recently mailed 
out 22 questionsson American His- 
tory to some 7,000 date-dumb col- 
lege freshmen of 36 representative 
universities. 





When the results of the: survey in 


were tallied, the Times reeled in 
horror. The most miserable, mass 
flunk in the annals of education 
had gone down. in American his- 
tory. 

Twenty-one percent of the stu- 
dents.couldn't remember that Lin- 
coln was President during the. Ci- 
vil War; 26 percent hadn’t the 
vaguest idea that Woodrow Wil- 
son was President during the first 
World War. 

Eighty-four percent. couldn't 
think of even two contributions 
Thomas Jefferson: made to his 
country. 

To most of them, a map appar- 
ently meant only somebody's face. 

Portland, Ore., was located on 
the Atlantic coast, the Hudson 
River and, the Great Lakes. 

Texas, California and North 
Dakota were, listed as Eastern Sea- 
board states. 

Oregon, . Wyoming, . Mississippi 
and Nevada popped.up as mem- 
bers of the 13 original colonies. 

"Appalling and distressing” edi- 
torialized the shocked and. indig- 
nant Times on the ignorance of 
college students to the "most ele- 
mentary aspects” of United States 
history. Triumphantly, the Times 
dug into its files and came up 
weaving the results of its 1942 sur- 
vey revealing that 82 percent of 

nation’s colleges and universi- 
ties do not require students to 
take American history. 

Smugly, the Times pointed out: 

"At that time the argument was 
raised that students are taught 
American history in high schools, 
and therefore repeating it would 
be a waste of time. It would ap- 
pear that this argument is falla- 
cious. The conclusion is inescap- 
able that.our high schools need 
better teaching in that subject. 
Moreover, United States history 
should now be required of ali col- 
lege students.” 

Almost: immediately, in a thou- 
sand school-rooms throughout the 
country, aroused teachers banged 
shut their history. texts, picked up 
their rulers and pointed them 
threateningly at the Times, 

"Ridiculous, amateurish and un- 
reliable,” were the refined epithets 
hurled at the-Times survey by Dr. 
Erling M. Hunt, chairman of the 
Department of the Teaching ‘of 
Social studies, Columbia University 
Teachers College, during a hastily 
called session of the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies 

Warming to his subject,. Dr. 
Hunt went further. 

"The Times test was defective 
and apparently sensational,” he 
declared. "The test questions were 
carelessly phrased, the answers are 
arbitrary and- in some cases the 
administration of the test was ix- 
responsibly handled.” 

Then the squabble really got hot. 
Hugh Russell Fraser, chairman of 
the National Committee on Ameri- 
can history and a supervisor of 
the Times survey, blamed the mass 
flunk, not on the bewildered stu- 
cents, but on the Council and 
Teachers College for combining 
histery courses with other sub- 
jects as advocated by such "social 
studies extremists.” 

Gracefully; Dr. Hunt acknow- 
ledged the need for better teach- 


ing of history, but he declined to) 


take the blame for the ignorance 
of the students. 

"The schools are not trying to 
help students take prizes in quiz 
contests, but to take some effec- 
tive part in the civic life of our 
Cemocratic country,” Dr, Hunt 
said. 

Just in case any readers of The 
Stars and Stripes would like to 
check up on their American His- 
tory, 11 of the 22 quiz questions 
that started the fuss are listed be- 
low. There are no prizes 

1. Name the 13 original states. 

2. On what body of water are 
the folloWing located: 

(a) Cleveland, (b) St. Loulg (c) 
Cincinnati, (d) Portland, Ore., (ed 
Memphis, (f) Milwaukee. 

3. Name two of the — specific 
powers granted to Congress by the 








Churchill Visits 
Capital Again 





WASHINGTON, May 14—Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, now 
at the White House, took time off 
from lengthy military conferences 
tonight to broadcast to England 
a@ message of congratulations to 
the British Home Guard. Earlier 
in the day King George had 
spoken to. the organization on the 
occasion of its third anniversary. 
The Home Guard was organized 


black for Britain. 


Churchill was not the White 
House's only guest. Besides him, 
Dr. Eduard Benes,’ President of 
Ozechoslovakia, and T. V. Soong, 
Chinese. Ambassador, were being 
entertained. The Churchill-Roose- 
velt conferences followed the pat- 
tern set at Casablanca last Janu- 
ary, when the heads of the two 
governments with their military, 
naval and air staffs spent mony 
long days planning Allied moves 
for the forthcoming - months. 





Constitution of the United States. 

4. Identify at least two of the 
contributions of the following fa- 
mous Americans toe the political, 
economic or social development of 
the United States. 

(a) Abraham Lincoln, (b) Thom- 
as Jefferson, (c) Andrew Jackson, 
(d). Theodore Roosevelt. 

5. Who was the president of the 
United States during: 

(a) The’ War of 1812, (b) Mexi- 
can War, (c) Civil War; (d) Span- 
ish-American. War, (e) World 
War I. 

6. Name the presidents of the 
United States who. were assassin- 
ated. 

1. With what. inventions are the 
following names connected: 

(a) Robert Fulton, (b) Elias 
Howe, (c), Eli Whitney, (d) Sam- 
uel Morse, (e) George Westing- 
house, (f) Alexander. Graham Bell, 
(g) Charles Goodyear. 

8. Name two areas added to the 
United States by purchase and 
the nations from whom we ac- 
quired them, j 

9. Beginning with Massachu- 
setts, name the 11 states in their 
Seerennieal order from -north to 
south. 


10. What were the two principal 
nationalities to migrate from Eu- 
rope to the United States between 
1845 and 1860? 

11. Name four of the 15 specific 
freedoms guaranteed to the indi- 
vidual in the Bill of Rights. 

Answers to these questions are: 

1. New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 

2. (a) Lake’ Erie (b) Mississippi 
(c) Ohio. (ad) Columbia (e) Missis- 
sippi (f) Lake Michigan, 

3. To borrow money; raise ar- 
mies; regulate commerce; provide 
a Navy; establish naturalization 
laws; coin money; establish post- 
offices; provide a militia. 

4. (a) Emancipation Proclama- 
tion; President of the United 
States. 

(b) Louisiana Purchase; Presi- 
cent of the United States; author 
of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. ; 


(c) Abolished Bank of the Uni- 
ted States; Paid off national debt; 
led Battle of New Orleans. 

(d) Panama Canal; President of 
the United States; trust and mono- 
poly buster; civil service reformer. 

5. (a) James Madison (b) James 
K. Polk «c) Abraham Lincoln (d) 
William McKinley (e) Woodrow 
Wilson. 

6..Garfield, Lincoln, McKinley. 

1. (a) Steamboat (b) Sewing ma- 
chine (c) Cotton gin (d) Telegraph 
(e) Air brakes (f) Telephone (g) 
Vulcanizing process. 

8. Alaska—Russia; Virgin  Is- 
land—Denmark; Louisiana Pur- 
chase—France; Gadsden: Purchase 
—Mexico. 

9. Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, 

10. Germans and Irish. 

11, Freedom of religion; freedom 
of press; freedom of speech; free- 
dom of assembly; freedom of pe- 
tition; speedy and public trials; 
trial by jury; right to bear arms; 
no deprivation of life, liberty, and 








property without dye process of 
Ww. 
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‘ 
war materials, including guns and 
aircraft in good -working order. 

Only Erwin Rommel, the desert 
fox, was not around when the Ai- 


rican armies fell apart. He had 
left the continent two months be- 
fore,-reportedly in ill health. 


It was Col. Gen. Jurgin von Ar- 
nim, 54-year-old aristocrat from 
Silesia, tank expert, German rep- 
resentative at the Versailles treaty 
ending World War I, one of Hit- 
ler’s most trusted generals and in 
turn was known to be “cool” to 
the Nazis, who managed operations 
in Africa from the time of the 
field marshal’s. hasty departure. 
The war was over for Arnim when 
the 4th Indian Division of the 8th 
Army captured him near St. Ma- 
rie du Zit. And now, as an Allied 
prisoner, he has been brought back 
from the front with the thousands 
of his troops. 

The last three days have been 
full of statistics, recapitulations, 
messages of congratulations. The 
enormous Axis loss has now been 
tabulated. An official count. lists 
11 German and 26 Italian divisions 
as "completely annihilated” during 
the fighting in Egypt, Libya and 
Tunisia. Topping the German list 
are three of her closest and best 
panzer divisions. For the Italians, 
the campaign meant the loss of 
every Fascist armored division that, 
ever existed and every Italian in- 
iantry motorized division. 


What remained of the African 
Luftwaffe was not caught in the 
trap. During this week, the North- 
west African Air Force met no 
resistance in the air and in the 
extended raids over Pantellaria, 
Cagliari, Palermo and Marsala 
there was not enough Luftwaffe 
even to disturb the bombardier’s 
aim. Air activity this week in Tu- 
nisia helped bring the campaign 
to its thundering close, concentrat- 
ing on the last remaining enemy 
pockets. and giving the Axis no 
rest from’ the ceaseless bombing 
and strafing. Finally, after the ar- 
mored units raced up Cape Bon, 
the air force mission in the thea- 
ter was ‘over, and our planes could 
Lew concentrate on Europe. 

On Thursday morning, Gen. 
Dwight 'D. Eisenhower, Command- 
er-in-Chief of Allied forces called 
all correspondents to his study at 
Allied Force Headquarters. 

"I called you this morning,” he 
said, "because this is the end of 
this’ thing.” 

And then he reviewed the cam- 
paign, from the landing at Casa- 
blanca to the long lines of Ger- 
man prisoners returning from the 
front. On the record, he said: 
"For many miles across the des- 
ert, the 8th Army hammered at 
someone else’s anvil. The 8th was 
expected by the Germans to pro- 
vide the hammer blows. But Gen. 
Alexander counted on that. He 
had built - the lst Army in the 
north for the real punch and on 
May: 6, he’ took three divisions 
from the 8th Army to strengthen 
that punch. At that point, with 
the Germans massing against the 
8th Army, Alexander delivered the 
hammer blows, coming in behind 
the Getmans and smashing them 
to smithereens. His conception 
and his ‘evaluation of the cam- 


paign could not be excelled.” 


For . Allied troops who crossed 
the w to get here and for the 


French, of ‘North Africa who were 
defenating their own soil, this was 
the énd ‘af the beginning. From 





Casablanca to Tripoli, the Med- 
iterfanean was Open. So was wha 
Mr. Churchill called "the’ under- 
belly of‘the Axis.” The campaign 
for North Africa, with all that. it 
meant to the war and what lies 
ahead, was over. 

And all that remained was for 
T-5 Wallace Irwin, Jr., to write 
the epitaph to Arnim, Rommel and 
the campaign. He put it into 
verse: 

Oh, Jurgen J. von Arnim wore an 
armor-plated monocle, 

But he could not see. behind him— 
now, wasn’t that ironocle? 

He fought a rear-guard action and 
he did it very bitterly, 

With. booby-traps and Tellermines 
and gallant sons of Iterly. 

"The Fox has run to cover, 80 

just come along,” said Ike, 

"And we'll feed you compo rations 

—or whatever kind you like. 

”And to soothe your wounded feel-. 
ings, now that this here sea’s 
our ocean, 

"May I suggest the very best—a 
dash of Jurgen’s lotion.” 
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Allied messages tagged the victory 
as the turning point of the war. 

Nowhere was the initial reac- 
tion to the fall of Tunis and Bi- 
gerta more voluble than in the 
usually undemonstrative Russia. 
Soviet mewspapers bannered the 
news and the unexpectedness of 
the announcement caused a sen- 
sation among the people. Most of 
the Russian press labeled the vic- 
tory equal to that at Stalingrad 
and all carried the text of Premier 
Stalin’s congratulatory messages to 
Churchill and Roosevelt. 

From members of the All-Slav 
convention in Moscow came a mid- 
week note to President Roosevelt, 
lauding the increasing war effort 
of the Allied Nations and paying 
tribute: to the dattle action of 
American ‘troops in the campaign. 

President Roosevelt sent his per- 
sonal congratulations to Gen. 
-Dwight D.. Eisenhower, Command- 
er-in-Chief of Allied Forces, and to 
all Aliied leaders. participating in 
the campaign. 

"The unprecedented degree of 
Allied cooperation makes a pat- 
tern of ultimate defeat for the 
Axis,” the President said. 


Holidays and parades featured 
the rejoicing in many Allied na- 
tions and cities. Iraq ordered a 
public holiday. In China, crowds 
celebrated as they gathered before 
newspaper and radio stations for 
the latest news. In North Africa 
itself, the French celebrated both 
tne Axis defeat and Joan of Arc 
cay, festooning the streets with 
flags. Algiers held a parade of 
troops and war equipment newly- 
transferred to the French Army by 
the Allies, with Generals Giraud 
and Eisenhower taking part in the 
double ceremony. . 

At Casablanca, Gen. Clark, 
Commander of the US. 5th Ar- 
my, and Gen. Lescroux, French 
military head in Morocco, re- 
viewed a parade of American mil- 
itar uipment. 

Pices” aa radio of both Allied 
and ,neutral countries played up 
the Allied victory. Turkey and 
Switzerland broadcasts marveled 
at the “lightning advance” and 
the rapidity with which the cam- 
paign was ended when the Allied 
troops began moving. Radio Vital- 
icia in Santiago, Chile, described 
the Allied troops as “invincible.” 

American newspapers told the 
news in black, bold headlines. The 
New York: Herald Tribune de- 


clared the victory held only the 
"happiest auguries for the future” 


and paid jal tribute to the 
a 2 Corps. and: the air 
orce. 


Exiled leaders of European oc- 
cupied countries almost . unani- 
mously hailed the victory as a 
step nearer the final, liberation, 
while the Yugoslav ambassador to 
Wi ton, Constantin. . Fotitch, 
decla the. Yugoslav. peoples 
could see the inevitable day when 
they could finally display their re- 
accumulated streng’ ; 

Frans Van: Cauwelaert, Belgian 
Minister of “State and -President 
of the Belgian people, told his 
country on the thitd anniversary 
of the Nazi invasion of Belgium 
May 10: 

"This anniversary is far differ- 
ent from earlier ones. Today we 
know this is the time of deliver- 
ance and our enemies know it too. 
The coming summer will provide 
an answer to which Bizerta and 
Tunis were only a foretaste.” 
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astonished. "What,” he demanded. 
*do you mean we get parachutes?” 


THERE ARE LOTS of heroes 
among the foot soldiers who have 
yet-to be publicized ... A captain 
told us about Sgt. Young, from 
Morgansfield, Ky. . . . During the 
landing at Oran he was one of 
the 62 men to survive a frontal 
assault ... When a machine gun- 
ner alongside him dropped, he 
dragged him off the deck and 
tcok his place ... All the officers 
liked this farm lad with a Ken- 
tucky twang, who always greeted 
them with a wry, humorous smile. 
For his action at Oran, he was 
cited for the DSC .. , Sgt. Young 
was offered a platoén sergeancy, 
but preferred to stay with his ligh 
machine gun squad whose members 
he addressed with affectionately 
pet names ... At Maknassy he ac- 
counted for 25 Germans and was 
last seen walking toward the en- 
emy with a blazing light machine 
gun. 

eee 


THIS ONE’S AS RARE as a golf 
ball hitting a bird in a tree, During 
a mission a Spitfire, protecting. a 
Marauder, jumped an overan:™ous 
ME-109. Another ME went for the 
Spit’s tail. The Spit was still flying 
under the belly of a B-26, which 
was loaded with bombs. The first 
bomb to drop landed smack in 
one of the ME’s cockpits. And this 
story has even more stretch to it. 
One Marauder’s bomb had just had 
time to drop 100 feet from the 
plane when a chunk of flak hit 
it and set it off. "It was plenty 

in the plane for a while,” 
said the pilot. 


OUR ARTILLERY FIRE has 
been so heavy that captured Ger- 
mans. want to know where we get 
our "automatic fire.” ... One ar- 
tillery unit fired 86 guns at one 
time to stop a German counter- 
attack . . . Usually our guns fire 
slowly all night but this time the 
unit crossed Jerry up. They sus- 
pended fire at midnight, brought 
up some more batteries and at 
three AM gave Jerry the works. 
They kept it up for a solid hour 
._. « One. thi you learn fast: 
The Jerry 88 a whistling 
scream. When the sound starts to 
slow up, that’s when you hit the 
dirt . . . Our 155 mm. rifles have 





a nice whirry sound, You don't 
mind them at all, 





